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AROUND THE WORLD 
ON THEIR ORIGINAL 
TRACKS! + + + + * 


IN APRIL, 1921, “Caterpillar” Tractor No. 
1048-S went to farming for Bennett Brothers, 
Sacramento, California. Up and down the 
orchard rows—’round and ’round the fields 
—this sturdy veteran has traveled over 25,- 
000 miles under load on its original tracks. 
The distance around the world under all 
kinds of conditions—and the owner writes 
that the tracks will travel many more thous- 
and miles. 

At Camarillo, California, the Raemere 
Company ran “Caterpillar” Sixty No. 2132-A 
over 32,000 miles on its first set of tracks. 
Old No. 890-A’s original tracks trotted the 
globe for 30,000 miles serving Mr. Joe Fried- 
ricks, Oxnard, California. 

Marion County Highway Department 
(Indiana) ran “Caterpillar” No. 1163-S eight 
years on the continuous job of building and 
maintaining gravel roads—before trading it 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Track-type Tractors Combines 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


* oe ee ee ag 
Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Road Machinery 
AG13-5 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably 


on a new Sixty. And now for three years, 
1163-S has been doing heavy farm work— 
and rolling along on its original tracks 
which the owner declares willl give years 
more of service. 

Such amazing examples of ‘Caterpillar’ 
stamina and long life may be found ’most 
anywhere. And today’s “Caterpillar” Trac- 
tors possess even greater resistance to wear 
than the old timers had! 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. has 26 years 
of experience designing and building track- 
type tractors to lick the world’s worst foot- 
ing conditions. ‘Caterpillar’ methods of 
heat-treating steels develop the correct de- 
gree of toughness and hardness to defy 
shock and abrasive wear. Ingenious cork 
and metal seals effectively guard vital mov- 
ing parts. Correct design and precision- 
made parts contribute to long life. 

When the farmer buys a “Caterpillar” he 
knows for sure that the stout tracks—like 
the other parts of his tractor—are armored 
against time and hard work. 
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When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 


TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 
liable Absorbine gets 
right after any lameness 
caused by swollen ten- 


=z NEW PRIMA SEPARATORS 


a $16 6 for small size. 500-Ib. size,$33.00 
e Best machine— biggest value 
on the market. Fully guaranteed. 
30 Bays’ Trial—Easy Payments 
/ Over 50,000 in use. Write for literature 
AN > and Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 
New Prima Separator Co., Dept. 16,4007 N, Tripp Ave,, Chicage 
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} an announcement. 


Business £ news 
of interest to farmers 





By W. C. LASSETTER 

Managing Editor 
S THERE anything you'd like to know 
about gas engines? If you are a student 
and would like to know all about them 
we'd suggest McGraw-Hill’s new book 
Farm Gas Engines and Tractors, by Fred 
R. Jones. Mr. Jones is associate profes. 
sor of Agricultural Engineering at Texas 
A. and M. It may interest our readers 
to know that Dan Scoates, head of that 
department, is consulting editor for Me. 
Graw-Hill Publications in agricultural 
engineering. The price of Mr. Jones’ book 
is $3.75. Orders can be placed through 
your book store or direct with McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., New York. 


* * 


The American Shorthorn Breeder's 
Association reports 7,215 new names of 
patrons since January 1, 1930, that is, this 
number have all sent pedigrees ior record 
or transfer. On January 1, 1930, there 
were 12,500 breeders of record in the 
United States that had recorded Short- 
horns within two years. A further inter- 
esting fact reflecting activities within the 
breed is that 2,400 breeders being entirely 
additional to the foregoing, have had reg- 


| istered Shorthorn females transferred to 
| them since March 1, 


1931. 
ee 


This is not a book review, it is merely 
Marketing Agricw- 
tural Products, by Clark and Weld, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is off the press. The 
price is $4.25. The Macmillan Company 
address is New York. Dr. Clarke is pro 
fessor of economics and marketing at 
Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce. Dr. Weld is director of research 
for McCann-Erickson, Inc., one of the 
foremost advertising agencies. The book 
is the latest out and probably the most 
complete to date. 


*x* * 


The man who can do his own repait 
work has the jump on the man who car’, 
this day and time. That’s a good reason 
many of our readers would be interested 
in a new booklet (36 pages illustrated) 
that has just come to our desk. The 
Farm Workshop and Woodlands, is the 
title. It can be had for ten cents, coin or 
stamps, by writing E. C. Atkins & Co, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. When _ ordering 
please don’t forget to give your complete 
address. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





HE BADE Good-BYE TO 
HIS GIRL NAMED kITTY— 

POWDER AND PAINT HAD 
MADE HER PRETTY—SHE 

CRIED AND CRIED AND 


FELL IN A FAINT— HE 
HUNG UP A SIGN- *BEWARE=. 
WET PAINT ’// 





dons—by strain or eprain—-brings quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ical. Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
NME 


At Last! Home Lovers 


“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 
er or write for de- 


10 times faster. Trims 
: : scriptive literature. 


shrubbery as well as 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 





fence. See your deal- 





Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
last two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 








“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
LEVE AT HOME peat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in one day's canning. A mortgage lifter. 
BARGAIN PRICES 
CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 


eames Zr 
The Ri = fD, SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
. an) er The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
ive farmer eed r f write today for reduced prices and free booklet 
| , 
; 
Micmac | 


We are anxious to please our readers by 


prompt service at all times. This policy (% 7 
i 





will help us give you that sert of service. 








ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
On mules we find two legs behind 
And two we find before, ; 
We stand behind before we find 
What the two behind be for. ; 
—Sent in by Nannie Smith, 
Oconee County, “oy 





“Buitding Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 


IXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
DEPT. H ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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May Is Planting Month 


And These Virginia Suggestions Will Help All Over Carolina 


AY IS primarily a month of planting. Experi- 

ments in Virginia show that for all of the inter- 

tilled field crops, with the exception of potatoes, 
and for all summer hay crops, best results on the aver- 
age are gotten from May plantings. 

It is possible to extend the planting period for many 
crops much later, but on account of the fact that the 
latter part of summer and early fall in Virginia are 
often too dry for rapid growth of plants, the early 
plantings give largest yields. Corn planting should be 
pushed and completed as soon as possible, particularly 
in sections where Bermuda grass and other summer 
weeds are important pests. If the 
corn..can be gotten up and given at 
least one cultivation before summer 
weeds begin to grow rapidly, it is 
easy to keep the weeds down with 
ordinary cultivating machinery, but 
if the weeds have an even start with 
corn and wet weather sets in about 
the time cultivation should begin, it 
is often to resort to the 
hoe to get the weeds properly clean- 
ed out, and present prices of corn do 
not justify much hoeing. 


necessary 


I. Giving Corn a Start 


HOROUGH preparation of the 

soil before planting corn is one 
of the best methods of reducing cost 
of production. Four things a good 
seedbed should be: (1) smooth, (2) 
free of clods, (3) well firmed, and 
(4) freshly worked on top to insure 
that all young weeds have been kill- 
ed. If the land is rough, uneven 
covering will result, which invari- 
ably means poor stands. Loose seed- 
beds do not conduct soil water readi- 
ly and if the weather happens to 
turn dry, uneven germination will be 
the result. Very loose freshly plow- 
ed soil should always be run over 
with a cultipacker, roller, or plank 
drag before planting. 


“THE EARLIER 


Experiments do not show any dif- 

ference in yields between drilled and checked hill plant- 
‘ngs of corn, provided an equal number of stalks is left 
to the acre and weeds are kept down equally well in 
fach case. For lands capable of producing 40 to 50 
bushels of corn to the acre, 8,000 stalks to the acre gives 
best results. This means two stalks to the hill in 
checked rows 40 inches apart or one stalk every 20 
inches apart in rows 40 inches apart. If the land is not 
tapable of producing over 25 to 30 bushels to the acre, 
one stalk every three feet in rows 40 inches apart is suf- 
ficiently thick. Rates of planting may be increased on 
ughly productive soils but should seldom exceed 12,000 
Stalks to the acre for grain. For silage purposes the 
fate of planting may be increased 25 per cent. 


II. Setting Tobacco Plants 


THE best time for setting tobacco in Virginia is be- 
je tween May 20 and June 20. 
“usually more profitable, but of course one must be 


The earlier plantings 


soverned largely by the size of plants. 
stowing slowly, an application of nitrate of soda will 
= them along and bring them to planting size earlier. 
Ye Pounds of nitrate of soda to each 100 square yards 
1s a good application. This may be sowed broad- 


If plants are 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


cast over the bed and followed immediately by a good 
watering which will wash all of the fertilizer from the 
leaves of the plants, or the fertilizer may be dissolved 
in 100 gallons of water and applied as a spray. If the 


Pak 


PLANTINGS ARE USUALLY MORE PROFITABLE 
LARGELY BY THE SIZE OF THE 


BUT ONE MUST 
PLANTS.”’ 


bed is not watered after the nitrate of soda is applied, 
there may be some burning of the plants. If the plants 
are being troubled by flea beetles, a mixture of two 
cunces of Paris green with 10 ounces of arsenate of 
lead dusted over each 100 square yards of bed will 
check the trouble. Or the same quantities of Paris 
green and arsenate of lead may be mixed with 25 gal- 
lons of water and used as a spray. This mixture is also 
an effective preventive of flea beetle troubles after the 
plants are set in the field. 


Tobacco plants grow off more rapidly if the ferti- 
lizer is applied a week or ten days before the plants are 
to be set. 


Under experiment conditions, best results are ob- 
tained when the fertilizer is distributed in the row and 
a cultivator is run through the fertilizer to mix it with 
the soil before bedding. 


III. Soybeans and Cowpeas 


OYBEANS give largest yields of hay when planted 
as early after danger of frost is past as practicable. 
A good plan to follow is to begin planting beans as soon 
as possible after completing corn planting. The plant- 


ing of cowpeas should be delayed until after the 15th of 
May as they do not come up and grow off well until 
the soil is warm. 

Experiments show that soybeans and cowpeas seeded 
in drill rows 2 to 2% feet apart and given two cultiva- 
tions while they are small yield about the same as seed- 
ings made with the grain drill and given no cultivation. 
When seed is very high in price, it often pays to seed in 
rows and cultivate as only about one-third as much seed 
is required for an acre. However, with seed at present 
prices the solid seedings will probably be more economi- 

cal. If fertilizers are used, apply before seeding rather 
than in direct contact with the seed. 


IV. Cultivation Pays 


HE purpose of cultivation is 

principally to kill weeds. 

In an experiment at the Virginia 
Experiment Station, continuing over 
three years, three plats planted to 
corn gave the following results :— 

Average yield 

per acre 

Plat given no cultivation 8.17 bus. 
Plat weeded with a hoe, no 

other cultivation 49.04 bus. 
Plat receiving early harrow- 
ing, three cultivations, and 

one hoeing 59.43 bus. 


We can see from these figures 
that weeds alone were responsible 
for a loss of more than 40 bushels of 
corn to the acre, while cultivation in 
addition to keeping the weeds down 
further increased the yield about 10 
bushels to the acre. We deduce from 
these figures that the proper number 
of times to cultivate corn is often 
enough to keep the weeds down and 
the soil loose on the surface. The 
Virginia experiments did not show a 
profitable increase in yield for culti- 
vation given after the corn had 
bunched to tassel, provided the land 
was free of weeds at that time. 


BE GOVERNED 


Corn should be cultivated within ten days or two 
weeks after it is planted, regardless of its height at 
that time. One of the best implements for such early 
cultivations is the rotary hoe. This implement loosens 
the surface of the soil and kills all small weeds which 
are rooted close to the surface but does not injure 
the deeper rooted corn plants. Owing to its width, 10 
to 12 acres may be cultivated a day with this imple- 
ment. If no rotary hoe is available, the next best im- 
plement for early cultivation is the light spike toothed 
section harrow, with teeth which may be slanted to meet 
varying soil conditions. This may be run over the field 
without reference to the corn rows, though, if the 
topography permits, it is usually best to run the harrow 
at right angles to the corn rows for the first cultivation. 
Either the rotary hoe or the section harrow may be 
safely used until the corn has reached a height of four 
inches. 

Under average Virginia conditions, two cultivations 
with the rotary hoe or section harrow followed by three 
workings with any standard cultivator at about ten 
day intervals will bring the corn to tasseling time prac- 
tically free of weeds and in fine condition to take ad- 
vantage of available plant food in the soil without fur- 
ther attention 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HE top of his head was pleasantly cool. That was 
the puzzle the tired mind of O’Neil turned over 
and over. He could feel a little breeze rippling 
over his face. That was all right. But he could feel the 
same breeze on the top of his head—that was queer. 
How could he feel it through the dense mat of dark 
hair that had hung down almost to his shoulders when 
he last combed it with the Little Tennessee for a mirror ? 

The thing worried him. He puzzled over it for what 
seemed a long time. Finally the inspiration came to him 
that he could put his hand up and feel what was wrong. 
His left arm was under the blanket; when he tried .to 
move it, the fact became clear that the blanket weighed 
several pounds and that nobody could possibly move 
that arm. It was like pulling out from under a deadfall. 

The right arm was on top of the blanket. That was 
luck. He tried to lift it and was certain that somebody 
had slashed his arm muscles across. The Chickamaugas 
had done it probably. O'Neil had known cases where a 
man had been slashed across the thighs and the upper 
arms and leit a helpless cripple. He gritted his teeth and 
lifted. No, there was a muscle or two there to pull 
with; they had slashed carelessly. 

The arm came up finally, though he found himself 
breathing hard and suddenly faint with the effort. He 
shoved the right hand up past his ear. It felt for a 
tangled mat of hair; it found a rough stubble of hair, 
not more than half an inch long. In growing terror, he 
felt all over his head. It was the same everywhere. 
This 


This was almost worse than mutilation. 


disgrace. 


was 

“My scalp lock’s gone,” he muttered weakly and 
began to cry. He could feel the tears sliding down his 
cheeks and knew dimly how shamefui that was. It did 
not matter; they could not be checked. 


"NEIL felt a cool cloth sliding over his face, his 

_ bare skull. It rested comfortingly on his closed 
eyelids. The coolness slid down over his arms and his 
chest. 

Someone pushed an arm under his head and shoul- 
ders. There was the edge of a gourd at his lips. He 
drank and the coolness ran all through his body. 

O’Neil’s head cleared. He opened his eyes. 

“Not dead yet, then?” he asked and tried to make 
his voice light and casual. It was less than that. It was 
a whisper. 

“You're better, Hughie.” 

The voice comforted him more than the cool water. 
Tle felt as if he were a little boy again, in the cabin up 
in Fincastle County. There came back to him the smell 
of wood smoke in the little cabin, the sound of wolves 





For the first time in the conversation, 
the Cherokee looked pleased. He added: 
“The Chickamaugas find things eating 
them after they take up the hatchet 
against a Cherokee. Quorinnah is a 
great medicine man.” 


VEN 


howling in the woods and the comforting feel of his 
mother’s hand. : 

“Give me your hand,” he muttered, and when he 
found warm, tender fingers around his own, he sighed 
and relaxed. Now he could go to sleep. 

When he woke again, his head was clearer and he 
felt stronger. There was more light in the cabin. He 
could make out a figure at the door. 

“Martha!” 

She came to him quickly, and gave a pleased sigh. 

“You're well?” 

“Well enough. I’ve had smallpox before, you know. 
You can’t take it twice.” 

He rested before he spoke again. 

“Tonnateu ?” 

“T don’t know.” Her voice was troubled. “He hasn’t 
touched his food or water for two days. I can see the 
jars sitting out there in front of the house.” 

“The village?” 

“I don’t think anybody’s got it. The shaman burned 
your hut. I suppose you told him. And no one has come 
near us or him. They bring plenty of water and food, 
but they leave it twenty yards away.” 


E WAS pleased. But there was another troubling 
memory. Something about a raid on the settle- 
ments. He was going to take a warning and at once. 

“How long?” 

“Do you mean how long you have been here? I’m 
not sure. Ten days, two weeks maybe. It’s hard to keep 
track.” 

He swore and tried to sit up. 

“That war party’s on the way to French Lick. I’ve 
got to go.” 

It was almost as if he felt his bones crumble. He 
fell back before her hand touched his shoulder and lay 
there, more exhausted than he had ever been after the 
hardest hunt. 

O'Neil could find nothing to say. This was.a greater 
misfortune than his worst dreams had brought him. To 
be killed on the road to French Lick was one thing; to 
have a warning to give and fail to give it was far worse. 

“They may not have set out yet,” the girl suggested 
hopefully. 

Tt was not likely the Chickamaugas would have de- 
layed so long. Still there was a chance. O’Neil clung 
to it. 

“T can find out. Get one of the Cherokees to come 
close enough so I can talk to him.” 

This was impossible, he learned. The shaman had 
drawn a line they might not pass. None would pass it 
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until Quorinnah walked out well and spoke to them, 
That reminded O’Neil 

hand over his clipped scalp. 


of his hair. He passed his 


“When if do go out,” he said, “you'll have to fix up 
a cap for me. If I go out without a scalp lock, no Cher. 
okee will look at me.” 

“The pocks were clear up in your hair,” she said 
reasonably, “so of course I had to hack it off. And 4 
lot of trouble you gave me, too. I had to tie you down, 
weak as you were. 

“You were blamed lucky I didn’t take the knife away 
from you and scalp you,” he said grimly. “You don't 
know what a scalp lock means to an Indian.” 

He still clung to the idea of getting news from 4 
member of the tribe. [finally the girl conceded that if 
he were better in the morning, she would try to drag 
his pallet outside so he could talk with the man who 
brought the water. 

O'Neil twisted a little on the bed. 

“These things itch,” he complained. A dozen spots 
on his face bothered him. There was more itching on 
his neck. By raising his arm he could see a number of 
small, gray scabs scattered over his wrist and forearm, 

e the girl told him. 
hot water into a small pot, as if to 


You've really had a light case,” 
She was pouring 
make tea. 


s HIS is Solomon’s seal,” she said; “the shaman 

gave me some roots. You pour hot water over it 
and it does help the swelling and you don’t itch so much, 
You aren't going to be marked hardly any.” 

While she bathed him again, she told him how she 
had tried to keep down the fever by repeated bathing 
and by cold drinks; how she had used doubtfully two 
Cherokee remedies (the other was the root of wild 
senna); how she had staked him out, Chickamauga 
fashion, when he grew delirious and later when he tried 
to scratch the pustules. 

“A real doctor would have bled you,” she confessed, 
“but I didn’t dare. You looked so weak anyway and I 
was afraid I might let you bleed too much.” 

The attempt to get information the next morning 
was disappointing in two ways. It revealed O'’Neil’s 
weakness more fully and it secured nothing in the way 
of news except a vague statement that there was trouble 
of some sort in the Chickamauga towns. ‘The Cherokee 
who waited by the deadline was not anxious to talk; he 
had the air of one who conversed, against his will, with 
some bad spirit from the mountains. 

“No one goes on the war path now,” he said finally. 
“Too many have the great chill.” 

For the first time in the conversation, the Cherokee 
looked pleased. He added :— 

“The Chickamaugas find things eating them after 
they take up the hatchet against a Cherokee. Quorinnah 
is a great medicine man.” 

O'Neil almost laughed. Did the fellow think that 
the Chickamaugas had chills and fever because O'Neil 
had made medicine against them? He dismissed the 
Cherokee and lay back on his blanket. Martha had 
dragged him to the doorway and the sunshine struck 
him gratefully. The weather was getting warmer, though 
it was still much colder than usual for early April. 

He sighed and stretched himself. How tremulously 
weak he still felt!) He could compare his condition with 
nothing in his own previous experience, unless it were 
the time he had fasted four days and spent hours each 
day in the sweat bath. 


TI E CALLED lazily to the girl. She was cleaning 
up the cabin, as usual. A kettle of boiling water 
was always on the fire. O’Neil had a dim notion of Just 
how dirty he and the cabin would have been if that 
water had not been used plentifully. When she at- 
swered, he said :— 

“Do you know how I’d have been cured if I had 
been a good Cherokee ?” 

She smiled at him but answered with some asperity. 

“Most likely you’d have got somebody to spit tobacco 
juice all over you, like that old fellow was doing whe! 
I took you here.” 

He laughed. “That wasn’t tobacco juice—that was 
cherry bark,” he corrected her and went on, “No, 
didn’t mean that. See that little house over there? 

It was a dome-shaped affair, plastered with mud, 
and something like a gigantic Dutch oven. There was 
a hole in one side just big enough to let a man crawl 1. 


“That's a steam cabin,” O’Neil said. “You build a fire, 
get a lot of stones red hot, roll them inside, go insit® 
yourself with a skin of water, close the door, and thrt 
the water on the hot stones. Then you soak in je 
steam, and when you're well steamed, you hop up 4 
run fast and hop in the river.” 

She looked horrified. 

“Do you mean to say they would do that for sm 
pox ?” 

“Probably,” O’Neil admitted. “We do it for we 
thing else.’ He added defensively: “It works prett 
well, too, for Indian diseases.” . 

“If you had done that,” Martha Brassfield said de- 
cisively, “you'd have died of lung fever the next day: ! 

Another day passed and O’Neil fretted. He was re 
ing better, but as his strength came back, his wort 
over the threatened war expedition to French Lick ! 
creased. The girl, too, was (Continued on page 
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'How the 








The Sinclair Refining Company is part and 
parcel of the farm life of America. The 8 
great Sinclair refineries are among the most 
favorably located plants of their kind for 
serving America’s principal farming district 
with motor oils, tracter oils, gasoline, kero- 
sene, grease and insecticide. 

These great units, with their thousands 
of Sinclair bulk-plant agencies, service 
stations, trucks and tank trucks, represent 
a definite investment by Sinclair in the 
prosperity and well-being of your farming 
community. Sinclair is not only a seller in 
your neighborhood, Sinclair is a buyer— 
expending thousands of dollars for 





SERVE 5,000,000 AMERICAN FARMS 


supplies and in wages and taxes. 

The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can 
supply you with a complete line of petroleum 
products of the highest quality for your trac- 
tor, pump, windmill, harvester, truck, incu- 
bator or motor car. Included in his line are 
Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil and Sinclair Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame Kero- 
sene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Grease, Sinclair 
P. D. insect spray. 

Ask the local Sinclair representative about 
his “Call-me-by-post card” service, or write 
Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y, 
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Progressive Farmer-Ruralig, 


The Fight for “Honest Money” Now Features 


The World’s News 


citizen 


F THE 
T'coutd speak to our average Senator or Representa- 
tive in Washington, we believe he would say some- 
thing like this :— 


average well informed American 


“The plain people of America are pleased with the 
seriousness with which you are 
going about your work. 

“You did well in passing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act. 

“You did well in passing the 
Glass-Steagall Currency Expan- 
sion Act. 

“You did well in killing the 
sales tax and substituting higher 
income and inheritance taxes, etc. 





CLARENCB POE 


“You are doing well in pro- 
moting governmental economy. 

“You will render all America a magnificent service 
if you pass the proposed plan for guaranteeing bank 
deposits. 

“Yet no one of these things, nor all of them com- 
bined, can restore prosperity until you provide for two 
other things :— 

“1. Either so increase prices of cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and other commodities or so deflate the dollar 
that our colossal debt burden can be paid off with dol- 
lars of the same value that dollars possessed when these 
debts were created, and— 

“2. Provide for a genuinely stable system of money 
from now on.” 

Since this issue will definitely present itself to Con- 
gress this month, we wish briefly to review the oustand- 
ing facts involved. 

I 

How Deflation Has Doubled Farm Debts—Every 
Congressman and Senator knows how tremendously al! 
forms of debt have increased in the last fifteen years— 
Federal debts, state, county, municipal, and private debts ; 
debts to commercial banks, land banks, mortgage compa- 
nies, and all financial institutions. And all these debts, pub- 
lic and private, have practically doubled because of the 
increased value of money. As National Master L. J. 
Taber of the National Grange has pointed out, if a 
farmer made a debt so recently as 1930 it now takes 77 
per cent more farm products to pay the princi- 
pal of the debt than then; and Mr. Taber has 
compiled the following table showing in terms 
of what the farmer has to sell, just how much 
he now has to pay in the form of farm prod- 
ucts for each $100 borrowed (or each $100 of 


debt incurred) in any of the years indicated 
in the table—in principal alone besides in- 
creased interest :— 
Year $100 Present Year $100 Present 
borrowed amount borrowed amount 
nr $177 | lalate RARER eA $197 
ERE OS 202 RAR errr 180 
GA 208 PR lege ta\ caer 230 
NE ern arena 209 1 PO Se eRe 333 
ee aera ae 196 SA eae 308 
BS apc cidveanane 217 oy MOE Mase 291 
DEE” onwpseeusee 215 a eos nies 225 
RARER ema 200 } 
There can be no economic recovery that aS 


As James 
Board said 


ignores this fundamental situation. 
C. Stone of the Federal Farm 
recently :— 

“The fellow who is in debt and whose debt 
was created when commodity values were 
much higher than now has only three ways to 
get out. He can repudiate his debt because he 
cannot hope to pay it when the commodity 
upon which he based the debt was then selling 
for four times what it is now. For example, 
if a cotton grower borrowed money on his 
land when cotton was 25 cents a pound, it now 
takes five bales to pay the debt where it took 
only one when the debt was created—and it is 
impossible for him to produce five bales where 
he produced one then. The second way out 
for the farmer is for the price of the com- 
modity to rise within a reasonable distance of 
where it was when that debt was created. The 
third alternative is in some way to provide 
cheaper money for him to pay his obligation. 
One of these three things is going to happen. 
We are going through the repudiation stage 
now and have been for several years. If that 
continues, it will be a long-drawn-out process 
and it will keep business and finances upset. A 
great many people think that is the natural, 
normal way for it to adjust itself, but person- 
ally, I do not. One of the other ways should 
be adopted, and I do not believe it will be 
necessary for us to go off the gold standard 
to do it.” 













By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


IT 

Business Men Suffer Equally with Farmers.—And 
not only is it impossible for agriculture to recover with- 
out either increased commodity prices or deflated debts, 
but the same thing is true of all business. From no 
farm leader, from no spokesman of agrarian opinion, has 
Congress had any warning more emphatic or clear-cut 
than this voiced by the ablest organ of American busi- 
ness, The Business Week of New York City :— 

“The only remaining road to recovery for ourselves 
and the world is by concerted and courageous action, 
through governments and central banks, to raise the 
commodity price level and reduce the value of gold to 
the level at which it was when the bulk of the world’s 
public and private debt burdens were contracted. Other- 
wise universal bankruptcy, default, and repudiation are 
unavoidable.” 

IIT 

The Fundamental Dishonesty and Immorality of Our 
Present Money System.—lt “universal bankruptcy, de- 
fault, and repudiation” were necessary as a result of 
following rigid rules of honesty and fair dealing, that 
would be one thing. But when all this disaster is the 
result rather of a fundamentally immoral and dishonest 
standard of values (or absence of standards), the situ- 
ation becomes entirely different. When we reflect that 
all debts must really be paid in commodities, and when 
we find the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations reporting that whereas in 1928 it took 100 units 
of commodities to pay a debt of 100 gold units, today it 
requires 170 units of commodities, we must agree that 
this is not only “the crux of the crisis,” but presents a 
ghastly and flagrant perversion of essential morality. As 
C. V. Gregory says: “If Congress had passed a law in 
1926 requiring every debtor to pay back $1.50 for every 
$1 he had borrowed, besides interest, we would have 
had a revolution. Yet that is what deflation has done. 
Suppose Congress had passed a law in 1926 doubling the 
size of the bushel basket or the number of pounds in a 
bushel, and had told us that in measuring out products 
to pay our debts, we must give the same number of 


Poems of Nature and 
Country Life: “Trees” 
| pel when all trees are at their spring 


loveliest we feel that we must re- 
print once again Joyce Kilmer’s exquisite 
and ever popular lines:— 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain, 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 





bushels of grain, but measure it out in these new and 
enlarged bushel baskets! By failing to take action to 
stabilize the value of money, Congress has done what 
amounts to the same thing.” 


When such conditions prevail and when a man may 
pay and pay on the principal of a debt and stil] find 
himself owing the creditor more in goods and com. 
modity values than at first, then the government js sim- 
ply permitting robbery under the sanction of law, As 
Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale University said in substance 
before a Congressional committee recently :— 


“Not only are we having a tragic liquidation of 
debts through foreclosures, etc., but it is a liquidation 
that does not liquidate. You may pay $300 on a $1,000 
debt, only to find that you have increased your indebted- 
ness to $1,100 in terms of commodities. So in spite of 
all that America has paid on its debts there has been no 
real liquidation since 1929. We are now in debt more 
than we were then in terms of what we have to pay 
with. We are told that the national debt has been re- 
duced by 28 per cent, but that is an illusion. The re- 
mainder must be paid by taxes paid by the farmer and 
factory, in commodities. Instead of our debt bei.g re- 
duced from 25 billions to 19 billions, it now stands at 
35 billions in market basket dollars—10 billions more 
than it was in 1924. Of America’s gross debt we have 
liquidated 50 billions of 200 billions indebtedness, but 
now find ourselves with a debt of 230 billions in market 
basket dollars. Some think that we are working our 
way out but we are working ourselves in.” 


IV 


What Can Congress Do About the Situation?—If 
the commodity price level of 1920-30 can be restored 
and thereafter steadily maintained wholly by Federal 
Reserve action, good and well. But millions believe 
that it is going to be necessary to provide that hereafter 
the quantity of gold in our standard dollar shall be in- 
creased or decreased so as to equal the average 1920-30 
purchasing power of a dollar. This could be done by 
storing gold bullion in the United States Treasury and 
issuing not coin but certificates against it—just as is 
now done with our silver certificates. 

After the tragic experiences America has just been 
through, all enterprises will lag, all business will halt, 
all enterprise will be frightened, all development will 
be checked if every man on the farms and 
business must make future plans with no as- 
surance as to whether the dollar at pay tim 
will be worth 50 cents, $1, $1.50, or $2 m con- 
modity values. On the contrary, if as a result 
of this depression Congress will for all future 
time provide two such measures as are now 
under consideration—(1) government guarar- 
tee of bank deposits and (2) a stable currency 
system based on average 1920-30 commodity 
prices—then both American agriculture and 
American business can at once go forward to 
an assured and permanent prosperity. 





| omething, & Read 


It Costs 5 Cents—Worth $5 


F ANYTHING is to be done to adjust the 
debt burden of farmers and others, as urged 
on this page, then our voters, both men and 
women, must (1) inform themselves and (2) 
write letters to their Congressmen and Set 
ators (or mail this page with a word of ap 
proval), and (3) get resolutions adopted by 
farm organizations and others. We agalf 
urge everybody interested to send 5 cents 
stamps to the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, 58 East Washington Street, Chicag® 
Ill, for a copy of its very able and informs 
34-page pamphlet, Honest Money. 





| A Thought " Today 


ing 


N MY own education the value of work 

for it was greater than the value of the 
education itself. No book knowledge could 
equal the value of planning and executing 
schemes for earning money toward the cost 
of my education—Dr. Edwin Wilbur Rice 
in the Sunday School World. 
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Which Will You Haver 


Breeding Made These Differences in Animals and Carcasses 






HE breeding season for 1932 is at 
7 a Every herd bull, ram, or herd 

boar used this year should be selected 
with a definite idea in mind—to make the 
next calf, lamb, or pig crop superior to 
those of previous years in quality as well 
as poundage in the higher priced cuts of 
meat. 

In former when 
were being developed, the weight of the 
slaughter animal on foot was considered 
paramount. In 1932 the quality of the 
meat, the percentage of meat in the higher 
priced cuts of the carcass, and the weight 
of the carcass must all be carefully consid- 
‘ered in selecting our breeding animals. 


years breeding plans 


the quality and con- 
formation of inferior animals by the use of 
well selected be brought about 
very rapidly; but, as the goal of superior 
animals is finally approached, the change 
from generation to generation will be less 
marked. An example of just what may be 
accomplished in grading up a herd or flock 


Improvement in 


sires can 





it 


George S. Templeton 











for quality and conformation has been 
given hy the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion in a cattle breeding experiment started 
some years ago by Professor E, R. Lloyd. 

The nucleus herd for this study was 
made up of inferior quality, in 
good breeding flesh, averaging from 550 to 
600 pounds. Choice purebred bulls of ex- 
cellent quality were mated with these cows 
and each succeeding generation of heifers 
has been mated back to purebred bulls of 
the same high quality. Improvement in 
quality, conformation, and size of each suc- 
ceeding calf crop was very marked for the 
first and second generation. The third and 
fourth generation of high grade cattle, especially the 
fourth, approached so nearly the quality and size of the 
purebred cattle that it was impossible for experienced 
cattlemen to go into the herd and distinguish the high 
grade cattle from purebreds. 


cows of 


It will be of interest at this time to go into these 
experimental records and see just what has been ac- 
complished in this well planned and well executed cattle 
breeding work. During the winter of 1928-29, a direct 
comparison was made of the high grade calves of the 
fourth and fifth generation removed from their scrub 
ancestors with calves similar in type to the foundation 
tattle. The accompanying illustrations show forcefully 
what has been accomplished in improving the quality 
and conformation of the native cattle by using purebred 
bulls of quality. These illustrations are typical of the 
two classes of cattle that were being studied, and in 
tach case the pictures were made the same distance 
from the animal or the carcass. Consequently, the scale 
for comparison is accurate. The only difference be- 
tween the subjects of these illustrations is that of breed- 
Ing, for the two groups of calves that were compared 
Were fed and handled in exactly the same manner from 


- me they were weaned until they were slaugh- 
ered, 


THE high grade lot of steer calves weighed 449 

Pounds when they were weaned and put on feed in 
the fall. The inferior group of calves weighed only 227 
pounds, Fed exactly alike on a finishing ration of corn, 
Cottonseed meal, Johnson grass hay, and silage, the high 
stade calves made an average daily gain of 2.2 pounds 
for the hundred and forty-three days they were being 
Conditioned for the market. The scrub calves made a 
ily gain of only 1.58 pounds. When shipped to the 














market the high grade calves weighed 767 pounds and 
the inferior calves weighed 453 pounds. 


There was a marked difference in the carcass yield 
of the two lots, the heavier group netting 59.8 per cent, 
while the scrub calves netted only 52.2 per cent. How- 
ever, neither the live weight nor the dressing per- 
centage of the two groups tells the whole story, for there 
was so much difference in the conformation of the car- 
casses and quality of the meat. 


Quality and conformation are both inherited char- 
acteristics and this fact is brought out forcefully in this 
test. In judging the quality of meat by its appearance, 
we depend very largely upon the texture of the meat 
fibers and the marbling or depositing of the fatty tissue 
between the red meat fibers. The marbled meat is 
superior in quality because of the fact that the fatty 
tissue brings out the flavor and aroma of the meat when 
it is cooked, and the network of fatty tissue helps to 


break down the connective tissues that hold the red 
meat fibers together, thus making the product more 
tender when it is being prepared for the table. By ex- 


amining the rib cuts in the illustration, it will be noted 
that there is very little evidence of fat being deposited 
between the muscular fibers of the poor quality steer 



















The cnly difference in opportunity of these 
two steers was in their breeding. The one on 
the right is four generations removed from 
the scrub parents of the steer at the left. 

e difference in quality was much more 
evident in the meat itself than in the pictures. 
But just look at those carcasses and see the 

ifference in those loin cuts. 


The kidney fat of the inferior steer is exces- 
sive and, consequently, a wasteful 
The smooth covering of fat over the surface 
of the high grade carcass is good evidence of 
an even distribution of fat or marbling of the 
meat throughout the carcass. The superior 
quality of meat and. the larger proportion of 
high priced cuts in the high grade steer caused 
the packer to pay $14.25 per hundredweight 
for this lot of steers and only $11.65 per hun- 
dredweight for the scrub steers. 


Carcass. 


A study of the illustrations of the scrub 
steer, the high grade steer, and their half car- 
casses will impress on our minds the marked 
improvement that was brought about in the 
conformation of the bodies of the scrub cattle 
and the development of the higher priced cuts 
of their carcasses. It required only four gen- 
erations of good breeding to change the “cat- 
hammed,” narrow, shallow bodied, rough, 
thinly fleshed, scrub cattle into broad, deep 
bodied, smooth, thickly fleshed, choice steers. 
Note the scrawny round of the scrub steer and 
compare it with the bulging, plump round cf 
the high grade steer. The loin region fur- 
nished the sirloin and porterhouse steaks and it is one of 
the highest priced cuts of the carcass. The high grade 
steer is broad and thick in this portion of its carcass as 
compared with its scrub relative. Again, the high priced 
rib region, the source of the best roasts of the carcass, 
is broad and thickly fleshed in the steer of good breed- 
ing, as compared with the cold blooded steer. 


HIS Mississippi experiment gives us some very de- 

pendable information as to the value of good quality, 
purebred bulls for grading up common cattle. Four 
generations of grading up the native cattle by using 
good quality bulls increased the live weight of the scrub 
cattle at weaning time 97 per cent, increased their mar- 
ket weight 69 per cent, caused them to make 40 per cent 
greater gains during the five months feeding period, and 
increased their value 22 per cent per hundred pounds 
live weight when they were sold on the market. 

Purebred sires of the correct type are available this 
season at bargain prices. It is doubtful if the present 
generation of breeders will ever have a better oppor- 
tunity for making an investment in choice herd bulls, 
stud rams, and herd boars. These sires will leave their 
stamp on their get, and this class of sires will enhance 
the value of the herds and flocks year after year. 





Several Feeds Beat One or Two 


N FEEDING grain to pigs not on pasture the Ohio 

Experiment Station found a mixture of two parts 
tankage, and one part each of linseed meal and ground 
alfalfa was better than tankage alone. In the South cot- 
tonseed meal may be substituted for the linseed meal. 
Pigs carried from 50 pounds to 200 pounds fed corn and 
this supplemental mixture were ready for market earlier 
than pigs fed on corn and tankage alone and produced 
100 pounds of gain for 70 cents less. For winter feed- 
ing, or especially where the pigs are not on pasture, a 
mineral mixture consisting of one part of salt, two 
parts of wood ashes, air-slaked lime, or superphosphate 
and one part of cottonseed meal will be beneficial. 





Spray for Worms and Rot 


By Ll. A 


I: VEN where as much as 75 
4 of the fruit crop was killed in 


March 


it will pay to spray the remaining 25 per 
cent. 

2 AS peach spray is the 
one tl should be apelicd four weeks 
after flov have fallen. Use dry- 
mix sulphur-lime and sruseie of lead, 
mixed in the following proportions: 8 
pounds ulphur that has been sifted 
through ; ne screen, 8 pounds finely 
powdered hing lime, “%4 pound kayso 
calcium caseinate, and 
1 pound enate of lead. Mix these dry. 
Put in spray tank 25 gallons of water, 
then sift this mixture into the water and 
stir thoroughly by pumping back and 
forth in the tank, adding an additional 25 
gallons of water as the pumping con- 
tinues. Usually it will be found more 
satisfactory to buy the material from seed 
houses already mixed, but it can be home 
mixed as outlined. 

he above peach spray should be 
followed by another application otf the 
same material three to four weeks before 
the variety is expected to ripen. If these 
sprayings are properly given, along with 
the earlier ones, the fruit will be largely 
free of rot and worms. 

4. To aid in preventing apples being 
diseased and wormy, a spraying with 
3-4-50 Bordeaux and 1% pounds arsenate 
of lead to each 50 gallons of Bordeaux 
should be given two to three weeks after 
the blossoms have fallen. Repeat this 
spray three times at intervals of about 
three weeks, using the same spray mix- 
ture. 


very important 


or otl form of 


5. To prevent rot of grapes, spray soon 
after blossoms fall. Use Bordeaux mix- 
ture plus 1%4 pounds arsenate of lead to 
50 gallons Bordeaux. Repeat with same 
material two weeks later, and again two 
weeks before the fruit is expected to 
ripen. 

6. Spray pecans with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead (1 pound to 50 
gallons) to control scab and other dis- 
eases and keep out worms. Give first 
spraying just after fruit has set. Repeat 
two weeks later, and a third time two 
to three weeks after the second. 


It is too late to talk 
worms out of fruit after they 


about keeping 
are on the 


Bailey Demands 


T WILL rejoice thousands of farmers 

not only in North Carolina but all over 
the South to know that Senator Josiah 
W. Bailey of North Carolina has taken 
an heroic stand in behalf of debt adjust- 
ment—by increasing commodity prices or 
readjusting the value of the dollar as ad- 
vocated on page 6 of this issue. Speaking 
in the United States Senate Mr. Bailey 
said :— 

“Take the man who bought his lit- 
tle home or his little farm in the 
days when he received for his wheat 
$1.30 a bushel, or for tobacco 30 cents 
a pound, or for cotton from 20 to 25 
cents a pound. For what he received 
for one bushel in value, he must pay fom 
bushels ; for what he received for one bale 
of cotton in value, he must pay four bales; 
for what he received for one pound of 
tobacco, he must pay in order to dis- 
charge his debt five pounds. 


“The man who owns money is not en- 
titled to an unearned increment in money. 
If he gets 6 per cent, that is earned; if 
he gets 8 per cent, that is earned; but 
when he tells me that I must pay him 
$1.60 for every $1 I got from him, while 
I may not be able to resist him in the 
courts, I can stand {n the moral realm 
and, I think, I can stand at the bar of 
God and justify my answer, ‘I will pay 
my debts, I will pay it honestly, but I will 
not submit myself to the extortion of an 
economic system or an economic twist or 
an economic breakdown that compels me 
to do what neither man nor angels, nor 
God, nor demigods, have ever been capa- 
ble of doing.’ 

“Tt is written in the Constitution that 
the Congress shall have power to regulate 


NIVEN 


inside or to prevent rot after rotten spots 
appear. It is a matter of prevention and 
not cure. The time to start is now. 





Will Tobacco Crop Be 
Short? 
NAYS Frank Parker, North 
J state crop statistician :— 
“The March 


Carolina 


freezes damaged tobacco 
beds severely in North Carolina. Early 
April inspections showed that the losses 
average probably over 25 per cent of the 
plants. The reduction of the acreage was 
reported earlier at 24 per cent from the 
1931 crop. The flea bug and blue mold 
are doing heavy damages. The 1932 acre- 
age may be reduced to 60 per cent of last 
year. This may really be a blessing in 
disguise.” 

The general rule is that in the matter 
of shortage of plants tobacco farmers get 
scared worse than they are hurt. But a 
shortage might do good by cutting acre- 
age now and boosting prices next fall. 





The Federal Farm Board 
Victory 


7. vote of 152 to 23 against abolition 
of the Farm Board which was recent- 
ly recorded in the House of Representa- 
tives “marks the end in this session of 
Congress of the sniping and guerilla war- 
fare which has been waged against the 
board by private traders and speculators,” 
says C. O. Moser, president of the 
National Codéperative Council. “It is 
recognized that such tactics are without 
substantial support from members of 
Congress and that constructive legisla- 
tion is now in order.” 


The overwhelming victory was made 
possible, Mr. Moser added, “by loyal sup- 
port of members of codperative market- 
ing associations from all over the United 
States. Opposition came almost exclu- 
sively from organizations of private deal- 
ers and speculators in agricultural prod- 
ucts, from boards of trade and cotton, 
grain, and livestock exchanges.” 


Honest Money 


the value of money. We will not get out 
of this situation unless the Congress of 
the United States exercises that power, 
and exercises it, in the name of God, 
without delay.” 





Early Potato Crop Short 


‘i 1E production of Irish potatoes in 30 
late-crop states in 1931 was 298 million 
bushels—the heaviest crop since the disas- 
trous 337 million bushels overproduction 
1928. The condition of the early potato 
crop on April 1 this year was 63 per cent 
of normal, compared with a condition of 
79 per cent on the same date last year and 
80 per cent average during the seven 
previous years. The condition of the 1932 
potato crop is the lowest recorded for the 
period through which early crop informa- 
tion has been gathered. 


condition is the result of 
freezes and continued cold weather 
through the South. Due to replanting 
and the carrying through to harvest, it 
now appears that the average will not be 
reduced below the original acreage re- 
ported for this season. On the other hand, 
yields are expected to be much lower 
than usual unless subsequent growing 
conditions should be exceptionally favor- 
able. 


This low 


Yet the present low buying power of 
the consumer indicates prices consider- 
ably below former years. The profit de- 
rived this year will depend primarily upon 
acre yields, the quality of the product, 
government grading, and careful market- 
ing. 








Progressive Farmer- -Ruralist 


POTASH|| 


‘ NITROGEN-POTASH TOP-DRESSERS ARE ON 
SALE BY LEADING FERTILIZER CONCERNS 
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KEEPS COTTON 
ON THE JOB 


THOUSANDS of farmers have found that it pays to 
top-dress with potash. They proved that the average 
fertilizer used at planting contains only about one-third 
as much potash as cotton needs to produce its best crop 
at low cost. Potash top-dressing added extra yields and 
extra quality out of all proportion to the small added 
expense of the extra potash. 


Most cotton was poorly fertilized at planting this year. 
It is more important than ever to make sure that your 
plant food is well balanced by using the proper top-dress- 
ing. Ask your fertilizer man to supply you with a mixed- 
goods nitrogen-potash top-dresser containing 10 to 25% 
potash. These top-dressers cost less per ton than straight 
nitrogen top-dressers yet they usually contain more 
plant food. The nitrogen in the mixture is more valu- 
able as fertilizer because it is balanced with potash. 


Potash puts the cotton plant quickly on the job and 
keeps it working hard until a full crop is made. Potash- 
fed cotton keeps growing and maturing fruit through 
wet or dry seasons, even under severe boll weevil con- 
ditions. It stays green later and holds its fruit longer, 
making full mature bolls that are easier to pick. 


Potash produces healthy, high-yielding cotton plants 
... sets more squares for bigger yields . .. prevents 
rust... helps control wilt... reduces shedding... 
makes bigger bolls and better lint. 


Your top-dresser should contain 50 pounds to 100 pounds 
of muriate per acre for cotton; 50 pounds of muriate 
for corn; 100 pounds for peanuts; and 100 to 200 pounds 
of muriate or sulphate for potatoes. All truck and fruit 
crops show a profitable response to potash top-dressing. 





The Young Folks 


Watch the Young Walnuts 
M a oan Young Folks:— 


pring grows rapidly into sum- 
mer all our young George Washington 
Bi-Centennial walnut planters should 
watch their plantings to make sure that 
nothing happens to the young trees as 
they peep through the ground. I hope all 
your nuts sprout and I feel that if they 
were carefully planted a large percentage 
will. 

Over a hundred boys and girls have re- 
ported on their 1931 plantings. Their 
main difficulty last year seems to have 
been the drouth, so be ready to water reg- 
ularly if necessary. Some had all three 
nuts to come up, some secured two trees, 
some one, and unfortunately some none 
at all. I believe a number will come up 
this second summer. 


Many have set their trees with special 
Bi-Centennial ceremonies. Of course it 
isn’t necessary to transplant the trees at 
all unless you wish to do so. Mattie Mer- 
riman of Toombs County, Georgia, in- 
tends to dedicate any trees she may secure 
to the memory of her dad who was born 
just 133 years after the birth of George 
Washington. Zadie Ruth Smotherman, a 
Tennesseean, who has two nice trees, 
thanked me for my interest in her project 
and wisely observed: “I have heard it 
said if you have somebody that is stand- 
ing by you and looking for you to always 
do your best in everything, you will sure 
do it. I believe it is true.” 


Always your interested kinsman, 


Can You Answer These? 


Try these nature questions on your 4-H 
club at the next meeting.—Uncle P. F. 
— does a pine shed its leaves? 

/ 

2. What do June bugs come from? 

3. How can one distinguish between 
the male and female bob white? 

4. From what fowl are our poultry 
supposed to have originated ? 

5. Where do the Seven Stars go in 
the summer time ? 

6. What are shooting stars? 

7. Do we see the sun as soon as it 
rises? Why? 


° ° 
Favorite Riddles 
Of KATHRYN STROBEL, Pope County, Ill, 
~~ smells the most in a drug store? 
2. How many sticks go to make a 

crow’s nest? 

3. What can a farmer grow without any trou- 
ble? 

4. Why is your nose in the middle of your 
face? 

5. How can you make a pair of pants last? 

. Why do chimneys smoke? 

. What is nothing? 

8 What walks with its head downward? 

ANSWERS 

1. Your nose. 2. None; they are carried there, 
3. Old. 4. Because it is the center (scenter), 
5. Make the coat and vest first. 6. Because 
they cannot chew. 7. A footless stocking with- 
out a leg. 8 A tack in your shoe. 


Those Nature Questions 


1. From autumn t_ early spring. 


> From those big fat grubworms you dig 
up in the garden and elsewhere. 


3. Male has a white, female a yellow throat. 


4. The jungle fowl of India. It is still found 
wild there. 


5. They are overhead during daylight hours 
instead of at night. Did you ever hear of a 
total eclipse of the sun during which the 
stars came out? 


6. They are simply meteors ¢ 
» our solar system (mas 

tony compounds) w 
white heat on entering the 

7. No. About 8% minutes latet Light 
els at the rate of 186,000 miles per secor 
it is 93,100,000 miles to the sun. 
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Keep Faith With Your Child 


HAT is more beautiful than the little child’s im- 

plicit faith and confidence in its parents? What 

a valuable asset this confidence is in the hands 
of the wise parent who knows how to use this power 
which comes to him usually by the mere fact of becom- 
ing a parent. This trust and confidence on the part of 
the child is really the basis of parental authority, and yet 
how lightly it is valued by many parents. 

The child's world is very small compared with 
that of the busy adult. The little things promised 
it mean a great deal. Its whole day may be domi- 
nated by the anticipation of a promised surprise. 
It treasures that promise which is all too often 
lightly made and as easily forgotten by the busy 
and hurried mother or father. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of harm 
that can come from a single broken promise. The 
parent’s promise that is not fulfilled weakens the 
child’s conlidence in the only people in the world 
whom it really knows and feels that it can trust 
and expect things from. Probably every one of us 
can recall a vivid experience of the disappointment 
resulting from an unfulfilled promise. We know 
at first hand how it feels. Yet how often do we 
unnecessarily force such an experience upon little 
children ! 

It is not the disappointment that is the impor- 
tant factor involved in this matter of promises; for 
after all, we have to learn to take disappointments 
in life. The main thing is the weakening of the 
child’s confidence in its parents who should be the 
objects of its complete trust. The child may over- 
look the first or the second or even the third 
broken promise, but when promises habitually re- 
main unfilled and parents become repeated offend- 
ers against this primary rule of child training, all 
the child’s faith and confidence disappear. It no 
longer trusts its parents to do what they say they 
will do. This gives the child a feeling of insecur- 
ity. If it develops fears, of what avail will moth- 
er’s loving reassurances be if it has learned by re- 
peated experience to doubt her word? If mother 
and father cannot be trusted to do what they say 
they will, how much less can strangers, teachers, 
and other children be trusted? 

The promise, no matter how trivial, should be 
something sacred. Promises which are fulfilled, not 
only keep the child’s confidence in the parent, 
which undoubtedly will prove to be the most reliable 
tool the parent can have in later problems of dis- 
cipline and guidance, but they also teach the child in- 
valuable moral lessons. Words are carried into actual 
concrete experience in its daily life. And it learns what 
it means to keep one’s word. 

In this field perhaps more than any other, the power 
of a good example is obvious. If promises made to the 
child are kept and it has the habit of expecting them to 
be kept, it is much more likely to keep its own promises 


By: DOROTHEA McCARTHY. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


and live up to its own word. This is indeed an im- 
portant trait to develop. A child brought up by parents 
who are conscientious in this regard can hardly help be- 














The ten-year-old boy finds it easy to make 
mother his confidante if he is encouraged to 
associate with her in the kitchen. 


ing so itself, and probably will always regard a prom- 
ise as a serious thing. 

Since promises and their results are of such tremen- 
dous importance in the character building of the young 
child, it might be well to: consider briefly what should 
be the nature of the promises. The specific things prom- 
ised will vary with the occasion, age, needs, wants, and 
interest of the particular child. One principle can be 
set forth however which holds for all promises; name- 
ly, no promise should ever be made in haste without 


first having been through to ts 


quences. 


thought conse- 

Promises should be carried out promptly. 
child does not have a long memory. Its conception of 
time is very vague. It will not work for something that 
is months or weeks in the future. A promise which 
is continually renewed is very puzzling and discour- 
aging to a child. Of course, the older the child, 
the longer the delay may be, but the safest rule 
is to fulfill all purposes as promptly as_ possi- 
ble. 


The little 


Promises are not always in the nature of re- 
ward. Anything that the parent says he will do, 
anything that he says will happen as the result of 
the child’s action, is a promise. Even a threat is a 
promise. While of course threatening is an unde- 
sirable method of controlling child behavior, it is 
sometimes necessary to warn a child that certain 
consequences will follow as a result of its action. 
If a child is threatened with deprivation of its des- 
sert because it refuses to eat its vegetables, this 
should be carried out. If, after warning that it 
will have to go in the house if it throws any more 
stones at its playmates, it again throws a rock, it 
should be sent in immediately. These are promises 
which should always be carried out promptly. The 
child will have much more respect for the au- 
thority of the person making these promises if it 
realizes that he or she means business. 

What of the parent who promises a penny or a 
nickel or candy bar every few minutes, which the 
child soon learns is never forthcoming? What is 
the effect upon the child of constant reminders that 
the policeman will come and get it and take it 
away, or that the Boogey Man will get it, or that 
mother will go away and leave it, etc.? After the 
first few declarations of this sort the child learns 
that none of these things actually happen. In spite 
of continued bad behavior accompanied by contin- 
ued threats, the Boogey Man never appears. After 
a very trying day in which mother and child have 
been at cross-purposes, it still finds that mother is 
ever-present. The child knows from experience 
that nothing of that sort is going to happen and it 
isn’t going to take your word for it. 


I think every parent wants his child to be sin- 
cere, honest, truthful, and trustworthy. He would do 
well then to take advantage of the excellent oppor- 

tunities he has of keeping the child’s confidence and 
setting it a good example in this regard. Remember to 
make few promises, but always carry them out and do 
so promptly. Before making a promise be sure that it 
is something that is possible of realization and that car- 
rying it out will be to the child’s benefit. Parents who 
do these things in the early years should find that their 
children will grow up with a trust and confidence in them 
which no external force can shake, and that many of 
their later problems will thereby be minimized. 


Good Manners and Borrowed Books 


is HERE is no frigate like a book to take us lands 

away” said the poet, Emily Dickinson. And so 

have you and I felt as we sat by a glowing fire 
on a winter night lost in the blessed quietude of a book 
like Eliza Calvert Hall’s Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Or 
it may have been the garrulous charm of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice that kept us sitting long after the 
fire had died down to a low bed of red coals. Still 
nothing chases dull care away like Sherlock Holmes’ 
gripping detective stories. Many modern biographies 
have a narrative quality that is the delight of every 
student of human affairs. But, no matter how much 
you enjoy your books, your keenest delight is that of 
passing them on to a friend. 


Books are usually loaned graciously—and as a rule 
it is our choicest books that we lend. Certainly we 
would not be so inconsiderate of other people’s time as 
to recommend books that are inane and ineffectual. 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Some books are worthy of keeping and you may 
want to read them over and over; for that reason you 
would like to have yours returned—at least I do! With 
the coming of spring I like to find my copy of Words- 
worth’s poems and read “Two April Mornings,” “Lucy 
Gray,” etc. Other books I have just fit my mood on a 
rainy night. Surely you have looked for such a book 
and suddenly remembered that Mary Smith borrowed it 
and had not returned it. On first thought the solu- 
tion is simple—‘TI shall ask Mary for it tomorrow”! 


Mary’s answer may be one of several such as these: 
“T returned it last summer”; “I let John Brown have 
it’; “The baby tore it up”; “I can’t recall borrowing 
it”; “I can’t find it.” If you are fortunate enough to 
get a clew you do some sleuth work on your own ac- 





count. If you are persistent enough you may succeed 
in running down your prize book. Count yourself for- 
tune’s child if it does not come back dog-eared, leaves 
turned down, passages marked and commented on! 


To borrow books, courtesy demands that we observe 
a few simple rules: Ask the lender to put his name @ 
the book. When the book is read, return it to the 
owner—and do not lend it to someone else—leave that 
privilege to the owner! If the book has a paper cover, 
leave it on to protect it. If you borrow books from 
some one who is lending to a number of people, a note 
telling when the book was borrowed and when it was 
returned may help both of you. Surely, surely we ¢a# 
use book marks—anything that keeps the book from 
being dog-eared and run down at the heels! 


Isn’t springtime late enough to return those books | 


we borrowed and enjoyed last winter? 
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If curly locks you’d have, although 
ame Nature gave them not to you, 
There are.ways and means and arts, you know, 
To make waves nice as if they grew! 


When Fashion Rules the Waves! 


UCKY, lucky ladies you are if Mother 
Nature gave you a really-truly 
permanent wave, or the kind of face that 
looks well with straight hair, and straight 
hair you have! You simply have no idea 
what the rest of us go through in trying 
“to have and to hold” a wave that will 
make our heads conform to Fashion's 
ruling, or soften the features that need 
softening. But like most struggles, this 
wave struggle is worth while. It helps 
to give us that feeling of confidence—of 
satisiaction in knowing we look our best. 
So, let’s plunge into the wave. 
tion! 

To take any kind of a wave well, your 
hair must be in good condition. Dry, 
easily broken hair, or oily hair, or hair 
with dandruff seems to resist a wave— 
and if forced to take one, loses it as soon 
as possible. So give your hair the mas- 
saging and brushing, the correct sham- 
pooing and the tonic treatment it needs 
to keep it shining, healthy, and vitally 
alive ! 


. . ques- 


HE most satisfactory wave next toa 

natural one is the so-called “perma- 
nent” wave which lasts from three months 
toa year according to how fast your hair 
grows out from the roots. So many 
women have had dozens of permanents 
that they have proved pretty conclusively 
that a good permanent will not harm the 
hair. But don’t risk a cheap permanent, 
or you may come out with frizzes instead 
of curls. Talk to someone who has had 
the operator you think of having. Get 
your hair ready for the permanent by 
giving it a series of hot oil shampoos, and 
if your hair is dry, apply warm olive oil 
or vaseline to your scalp every few nights 
before you retire. This same treatment 
after your permanent will help keep your 
hair soft and lustrous. 

Then, even though you have a perma- 
nent or a natural wave, your hair must 
be “set”—that is the waves must be made 
to conform with the lines of the coiffure 
you want. This is a bit easier to do with 
a permanent than with natural waves, as 
the operator had the modern headdress in 
mind as she wound your waves. Watch 
her closely when she sets your wave the 
first time after your permanent and ask 
her to show you exactly how to do it. 
If you have a natural wave, it will pay 
you to have a finger wave given you ata 
beauty shop next time you goto town. If 
you can’t do this, dampen your hair, sit 
down before your mirror and work your 
hair into waves, placing them to suit and 
then tying them up in a waving cap or 
Net until dry. 


F YOU have too little wave to encour- 

age with a finger wave, try combs. 
uy a good set of waving combs, curved 
to fit your head—from six to ten combs 
according to the thickness of your hair 
and the number of waves you want. 
After your shampoo mop out the excess 
Water with a towel but don’t dry the hair. 
art it as you generally do. Begin to 
Place your wave on the long side. First, 
With your dressing comb shape a flat 
Wave next to the part, and place a comb 
'o hold this in place, teeth toward the 
Part. Next shape a wave in the opposite 
direction, inserting the second comb, then 
pmird comb, parallel to the other two— 
eth pointing toward the part. Continue 
ae a fourth and fifth comb if neces- 
y. _ Locking the teeth together makes 
ttificial looking ridges instead of broad, 
aceful waves. Follow the same pro- 


cedure with the other side of the part. 
For bobbed hair, break a comb in two 
and insert these in the back, and turn the 
ends the way you want them to go, pin- 
ning them down flat. Then tie your head 
in a net or veil or piece of chiffon or 
cheesecloth and iet it dry. This should 
give a soft, natural, lovely wave—but it 
won't stay in very long if your head per- 
spires freely. No curl will except a 
natural one or a “permanent” ! 

Curling irons, fairly satisfactory for 
winter waving are not so good in sum- 
mer for you get “all het up” and the curl 
comes out as soon as it is put in. Some- 


times, though, they’ll “last through a 
party.” But if you use curling irons 
strive not to get a frizzy appearance. 


The new marcel irons cost a bit more but 
they give a much nicer wave. Someone in 
the family can, by a little practice, be- 
come almost as expert as a beauty parlor 
operator in giving these waves. If you 
use irons on your hair regularly, give 


your scalp special oil treatments fre- 
quently to offset the drying effect. 

You can also buy various kinds of curl- 
ers at any store—aluminum, kid, wire, 
etc. Often these prove quite satisfactory 
if you will give a bit of time to prac 
ing for the exact effect you want. 


All of these curling methods except 
the hot irons require the hair to be damp 
when the wave is set. Sometimes a wav- 
ing fluid instead of water will help the 
wave to set prettier and to last longer. 
Your druggist will recommend one that 
does not make the hair sticky or leave a 
white deposit. 


t1C- 


OW that your hair is waved, how 

shall you wear it? There are two 
things to consider—becomingness and 
style—but becomingness need never be 
sacrificed to style. Study the fashion 
books, pick out styles that you think 
would be becoming, then try them out 
and adapt them to your own individual 
features and personality. As a general 
rule parting the hair in the middle makes 
the face look broader, parting on the side 
is more universally becoming, dressing 
the hair high makes one appear taller and 
the face look longer. By studying your 
own head and face contour you can readi- 
ly see the effect of different dressings, 
and arrange your hair to bring out the 
best effects. 





The general tendency of present day 
hair styles is toward a close-to-the-head 
dressing, but you can modify the severity 
of this by soft curls, waves, and knots. 
Remember this, that too fancy hair 
dressing makes a plain face look plainer 
and an old face look older. Long hair 
and long bobs seem a bit more popular 
now than short bobs but one sees many 
of all types. Here again you must see the 
acid test of becomingness! Let Fashion 
rule the waves and the hair-dress—but 
let becomingness rule Fashion! 


‘The Pioneer Mother” 


Dr. Holland’s 


§ dang coming of Mother’s Day reminds 
me of that wonderful statue in Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, “The Pioneer Mother.” 


I wish that a picture of the statue 
might be in every 
American home. 
The mother is posed 
as in a walking posi- 
tion. Her face is 
slightly lifted, and 
her features are like 
a flame of courage. 





Her right arm is 

bent, and she is 

clasping to her side 

J. W. HOLLAND the Bible. At her 

left side walks her 

young son, whom she is leading by the 
hand. 

It is one of the great statues on this 


continent. 
1 A Al 

Three great facts speak from the statue. 

1. Mothers are the courageous dream- 
ers of the race. If children and men could 
but live out the visions which their moth- 
ers saw for them, this world would be 
an Eden. During the long ages in which 
women were supposed to take their orders 
from the masculine lords of creation, 
even then it was the quiet love and cour- 
age of mothers which was the spiritual 
eye of mankind. 

This sensitive and sympathetic tender- 
ness of women, and particularly mothers, 
is the touchstone of humanity’s hope. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, 
but the exceptions prove the rule. 

Some poet wrote :— 

“You are not worth,.e’en at your best 

One half you cost of sad unrest, 
Yet in the temple of her breast, 
You are enshrined.” 


This enshrinement of childhood in 
mothers’ hearts is the moral miracle- 
worker of the world. 


2. The second great fact about the 
statue is the presence of the Bible. This 


Farm Sermon 


is a day of material mindedness. Motors, 
speed, and pleasure constitute a sort of 
modern trinity. Yet it does us good to 
reflect that the Bible was a part of the 
equipment in the treasure house of the 
pioneers. 

Within five feet of where I am writing 
is the Bible of my grandparents. It trav- 
eled with them into a pioneer country 90 
years ago. For long years it lay upon a 
little table by the west window and above 
it, on a nail at the window edge, hung 
two pairs of spectacles. That book 
brought to the pioneers their chief stock 
of courage and hope under trying condi- 
tions, and it enabled them to foundation 
the lives of their children in the rightness 
of God’s laws. 

|e |e I 


3. Another thing that caught my atten- 
tion in the statue was the face of the lad. 
Ah, little lad, and all living lads, you are 
in the best company you will ever know 
on earth—the presence of a Christian 
mother with a Bible in her hand. 

A mother is stronger to lead aright her 
children than a prison’s warden. Apron 
strings are morally stronger than a hang- 
man’s rope. This industrial age will wreck 
our ethical standards if it takes mothers 
increasingly from the companionship of 
their children. It may help us to make 
piles of money, but it will help to unmake 
the characters of children. Fortunately, 
when a child falls into his mother’s arms, 
he falls into her hands as well. 

Make “Mother’s Day” a great day in 
your life! 





N Cherokee County, Oklahoma, the 

home demonstration club women have 
what they call their “jar pigs.” To assure 
cash for buying glass jars and canning 
supplies when canning time comes, these 
women are feeding out pigs which will be 
sold to get money for buying cans into 
which garden produce and surplus fruit 
can be put. These “jar pigs” will take 
the place of the Red Cross in the com- 
munities in which this work is being car- 
ried on. 














Can Be Made Showing 
AMAZING NEW 


Household Invention 


Ope-N-Seal 


GENTS coining money 
with Ope-N-Seal—amaz- 
ing new canning—preserv- 
ingset, which opens or seals 
fruit jars in a jiffy. Also 
icks up boiling hot jars, 
Roids them for filling, 
washing, sterilizing. Saves 
hands from injury. Keeps 
fruit from spoiling, andj. 
saves time. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping. % 
Biggest Money- 

AGENTS Making Seasea | 
Ne eee is Now jere 


"NOW | OPEN AND 
SEAL FRUIT JARS 
SAFELY AND EASILY’ 


Men and women--you can earn 

$60to$75 weekly . Every house- 

wife wants Ope-N-Seal. Seils 
3 





time. We em: 
strator sample FREE on trial 
Write today. 

Tyler Mfg.Co., Dept. 208-E 


Muncie, Indiana 


SAMPLE- ON 
FREE TRIAL 











EIEIO 
andal ial 

for women and misses. Made in newest open-shank 
style with cross-over openwork vamp, adjustable 
buckled strap, and covered Cuban heel. The latest 
thing — and amazingly low priced! Choice of white 
elk, beige tan eik, or biack chrome patent 
leather. Sizes, 2}4 to 8. Widths, C to E. 

EASY TO ORDER— just send name, address, size 
and color wanted (no money), and we will mail shoes 
to you. Pay postman $1.98 when they arrive.We pay 
the postage. Satisfaction guaranteed! Order No. 16, 


WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. C1039, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Boy Needs 


Cuticeura Soap 


To Keep His Skin and Scaip 
Clean and Healthy 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 18B, Malden, Mass. 


SEE eee re 
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Sensational 
earnings easy 
for Diamond 
agents. Hartley 
made $ 
Bruhn$30in 
one day. Write \. i 
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Now, an amaz- 
ing new self-heat- “4 
ing Iron with all the ; 
conveniences of gas or elec- 

tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC 
ances—and at 14 the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleaming 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance and 
life-time service. FRE i — Write today for full 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFE Rn. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 226 tron St., Akron, Ohio 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Schoil’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. PZ) 
At drug and shoe stores, Gu 


D’ Scholls Zino-pads 
AGENTS wrrsocr « bose 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line! 200 items. 150% profit. ence unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665. St. Louls. Me. 

Overalls, 60c, 


DRESSES 346 2355, 


18c. Big profits. Undersell stores. Catalog Free. 
Wholesalers, Dept.118, 429 W. Superior, Chicago 


FIDDLERS and 
GUITAR PLAYERS 


Big money in making phonograph records. Records mado 
right in your home town. ‘ho knows but what you 
might be greater than such players as John Carson, Jim- 
mie Rodgers or Carter Family who became world famous 
through their phonograph records. No matter what you 
play-—fiddle; guitar; mandolin: ukelele; banjo; harmo- 
nica; accordion; or any other instrument—write us im- 
mediately. Address Box 249, Atlanta. Ga. 





big money 





Instant 
Relief 





WE START YOU 





Men’s Shirts 32¢, 
Millinery 25c, 















Progressive Farmer-Ruralis 


(cooking Out of ‘Doors 


OTHING is more fun than a long cross country 
N hike that consumes most of the day, provided 

there is a congenial group of hikers and the right 
sort of food and plenty of it at the end of the journey. 
I remember such a hike once in February when the 
snow was 8 or 10 inches deep. When we reached the 
falls which was our destination, a fireplace was built 
of flat stones, a shallow pit dug out and a fire built. 
Soon we had a good bed of red coals, and a piece of 
fine mesh chicken wire was stretched over the fire and 
weighted down at each end, and then a thick, juicy steak 
was broiled over the coals. It seemed to me that one 
could have smelled that steak and the bucket of boiled 
coffee for a full mile. Served with nut-bread and butter 



















Not much work is required to pack this 
picnic basket for the cooking will be done 
in the woods. 


sandwiches and sliced onions covered 
with lemon juice and packed in a fruit jar, 
which was brought with us, it was a meal 
that I shall always remember. 

Just a few days ago I saw a com- 
munity fireplace built out in the meadow. 
Made of stones picked up in the field, 
there was a central chimney with eight 
places for cooking. Part of each fireplace 
was covered over with sheet iron so that 
meat could be broiled or bread toasted, 
but there was plenty of space to cook in 
the ashes, too, or to roast wieners or 
marshmallows directly over the coals. 


All that one really needs for outdoor 
cookery is the will to cook. Any ordi- 
nary equipment can be used over impro- 
vised fireplaces. For an average sized 
family or a small group of picnickers a 
10-pound lard bucket makes an excellent 
boiler. It can be set on flat stones that 
have been heated and around or under which redhot 
coals may be piled or it can be swung up on a pole over 
a bed of coals by means of two upright forked sticks 
sunk in the ground. 

There are all sorts of special dishes suitable for 
cooking in this fashion but any food cooked in the open 
tastes better than when served indoors. Now that spring 
is here, let’s resolve not to let a single week go by with- 
out having at least one meal cooked and served in the 
pasture or out in the woods where we can get close to 
nature. Such simple entertainment costs nothing but it 
will prove a power in binding together the interests of 
the whole family and the children will always look back 
upon it with unspeakable pleasure. 

Here are some of the recipes we have tried and 
found most satisfactory. 

POTTED CHICKEN AND RICE 

Clean a medium sized hen and cut into quite small 
pieces. Some people like to cut the meat into 14-inch 
cubes. Put into a large stew kettle, cover with water 
and stew until nearly tender. Add 1 tablespoon salt and 
1 cup washed rice and simmer until rice is done and has 
absorbed the broth. Parts of the chicken will fall from 
the bones and become mixed with the rice, making an 
old-fashioned stew. 

This is a very fine dish to cook in the open over a 
fire. Paper or tin plates may be used or the stew may 
simply be served on slices of bread. In the latter case, 
care must be taken not to have the stew too hot or 
watery. 

CHOP SUEY 

Cut 2% pounds of loin chops of lamb, veal, or pork 
into small pieces and fry in a pan until medium brown 
and tender. Remove meat and into the pan put 2 medi- 





By Lois P. Dowdle 


um sized onions and a small bunch of celery cut in small 
pieces. Fry until tender. both the vegetables 
and the meat with salt and pepper. To the vegetables 
add one No. 3 can of string beans and a quart of canned 
tomatoes. Meantime cook 1% cups of rice in boiling 
water to cover. When the rice is tender add % pound 
butter, the meat and the cooked vegetables. Let simmer 
slowly for about thirty minutes and serve. 


Season 


MEXICAN HASH 
1% pounds ground beef 
2 tablespoons drippings 
1 pint dried beans 


1 onion chopped fine 
1 chopped sweet red pepper 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Form meat into small balls and brown 
in drippings. Have the beans soaked 
overnight in cold water. Drain, cover 
with fresh water and heat slowly to boil. 
Add salt, pepper, onion, and meat balls. 
Cook slowly until meat and 
tender, adding more water if necessary. 


beans are 


FISH CHOWDER 


Y% pound salt pork, sliced 3 cups boiling 


2 cups raw fish, diced water 
6 small potatoes, sliced 1 pint milk 
2 onions cut fine Crackers 

















A fireplace made of flat stones and fitted up 
with two forked sticks on which rests a 
third stick supporting a bucket or boiler. 


After the supper around the fire the group 
gathers to sing the old familiar tunes. 


Fry salt pork in a deep kettle. When crisp, remove 
and put fish, potatoes, and onions in kettle. Cover with 
boiling water and simmer until potatoes and fish are 
tender. Add the milk and cook five minutes longer. 
Season with salt and pepper. Just as it is served add 
oyster crackers or soda crackers crushed. 

ROASTED CORN 

Take well developed, tender roasting ears and strip 
off part of the outer shucks, leaving on some of the 
tender ones. Care should be taken that there are no corn 
worms in the ears. Wrap the corn, shuck and all, in 
thick layers of wet newspaper, folding in the ends of 
the paper so there will be no danger of their coming 
unwrapped. Bury in hot ashes and keep coals of fire 
heaped over the ashes. Allow to cook for a couple of 
hours. To serve, remove the paper and allow each per- 
son to strip his corn of the remaining shucks, 

FRIED FISH 

For dinner on a fishing trip, nothing can be better 
than fried fish. Dress the fish and cut into pieces of 
convenient size. Fry some salt pork or fat bacon in 
order to get drippings in which to fry the fish. Roll the 
fish in cornmeal, put into a skillet of hot fat, brown, turn 
over and brown on the other side and then cook more 
slowly until the fish is done through and through. 


Potatoes and corn roasted in the ashes, coffee, and a 
cabbage salad will round out the meal. 





CABBAGE SALAD 
3 cups finely shredded 1 green pepper chopped 
cabbage 1 small onion diced 

3 tomatoes chopped 1 tablespoon salt 

1 diced cucumber 4% cup dressing 

Chop the cabbage and allow to crisp in cold water 
for 30 minutes. Drain well and mix with the other vege- 
tables, salt, boiled dressing or mayonnaise. Juice of half 
a lemon will improve the flavor if mayonnaise is used. 


CAMPER’S GOULASH 


1 pound hamburger Y% cup water 
Y% pound butter Y% cup minute tapioca 
1/4 teaspoons salt 1 green pepper, chopped 
4 teaspoon pepper 1 onion chopped 

1 No. 2 can tomatoes l cup grated cheese 


, Melt butter in stew pan, add meat and brown lightly, 
Add tomatoes, salt, pepper, water, tapioca, green pepper 
and onion. Cook slowly for about 30 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Just before serving add the cheese and mix 
well. 

BAKED EGGS ON TOAST 

A large flat stone is first heated in a bed of coals 
and bacon broiled on it. Then slices of bread with holes 
in the center about the size of a quarter of a dollar are 
placed on the stone. On each slice of bread is placed a 
broken egg. This egg slowly bakes as the bread toasts. 
If it is desirable to turn the eggs, this can be done by 
turning the bread. 


FRIED CHICKEN 
Nothing can taste better or is more easily cooked 
over a camp fire than fried chicken. To begin with, the 
fire should not be a big one. Most campers make the 
mistake of trying to cook on a big fire and find the 
food is smoked and they themselves get burned and 
smoked out. A small fire is just as hot as a large one 

and is much more easily controlled. 

First fry some salt pork or breakfast bacon, unless 
lard or fat of some kind has been brought along. The 
chicken should be cleaned, cut in small pieces, salted 
and dredged with flour. Put into a hot skillet or stew 
pan in which there is a half cup of very hot fat. Let 
brown, turn the chicken over and brown on the other 
side and then put a lid on the vessel and cook slowly 
for 20 or 30 minutes until the chicken is tender through. 


If a can of corn is turned into the frying pan after 








the chicken is removed and cooked for 15 minutes 1t 
will have a most delicious flavor and make an acceptable 
accompaniment to the chicken. 


RABBIT SALAMI 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon chopped sour 
pickle 
2 tablespoons flour 
Chopped parsley 


rabbit 

slice onion 
stalk celery 
bay leaf 
tablespoons fat 
cups water 


Rye ee 


Melt fat in saucepan, add flour and brown. Then 
add 2 cups hot water, stir well and add onion, celery, 
bay leaf, salt, and chopped pickles. Put into this sauce 
the rabbit which has been cut up and previously brown 
ed. Cover closely and simmer until the rabbit is tender- 
Sprinkle with finely chopped parsley as it comes from 
the kettle. 

BRUNSWICK STEW 
6 potatoes 
1 teaspoon pepper 


1 minced onion 2 teaspoons sugar 
1 pint lima beans 1 quart sliced tomatoes 
6 ears corn (or 1 can) Y% pound butter 


¥% pound diced salt pork 


2 squirrels 
1 tablespoon salt 


Cut the squirrel into small pieces. Add the salt to 4 
quarts of water and when boiling add the onion, beam, 
corn, pork, potato, pepper, and the squirrels. Covel 
closely and simmer for two hours, then add the sugat 
and the tomatoes and simmer for another hour. About 
10 minutes before serving, cut the butter into inch cubes, 
roll them in flour and add to the stew. Boil up agalf 
and add more seasoning if needed. 
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May 1-14, 1932 


The Raven 


much in his thoughts. After what had 
happened, he hardly dared offer to leave 
her in the village. She had saved him 
from death again, and in doing so, she 
had defeated not only the disease, but the 
hostility of the shaman and her own fears. 
Alone with a raving man in the center of 
a savage camp, she must have gone 
through an ordeal herself beside which 
his hours of pain were nothing. 

“She's my luck,” he admitted to him- 
self. 

O'Neil was dozing outside the cabin 
the next morning when he noticed a com- 
motion in the village. A knot of Indians 
had drawn together; there was loud talk- 
ing: then the group split and one man 
He walked as if he was leg 





came on). 
weary. 

“Sekadee!” cried O’Neil joyfully. 

At that weak shout, the Cherokee halt- 
ed, then came on faster. He would not 
have paused at the deadline, had O’Neil 
not warned him. 

“You're a better sight than a herd of 
fat buffalo,” O’Neil welcomed him. “I 
was scared they had your hair hanging 
up in Chickamauga town.” 


“There were birds that said Quorinnah 
had flown west to the land of the dead,” 
Sekadee answered gravely in Cherokee. 
“Sekadee came to see.” 

“IT may fly west as far as French Lick,” 
O'Neil answered lightly, “but no farther. 
3ut I did aim to skin a few more Chicka- 
maugas on the way, if I found out they’d 
got you.” 

Luck had been against Sekadee, it ap- 
peared, though not altogether against 
him. He had lost his rifle in swimming 
ashore; had stumbled onto a war party 
early the next morning, and had been 
forced to lead them a long chase south 
into the mountains. 

He had hid out in the hills longer than 
he needed to, for when he pushed north 
again, he found the Chickamauga vil- 
lages were no longer thinking of mortal 
enemies. For a little he had traveled with 
a Chickamauga medicine man who was 
fleeing from his own village. 


The people were dying from something 
that was like the great chill, only worse. 
They got hot and cold; they had pains as 
if scalping knives were gouging out eyes 
and hearts; they vomited and their vomit 
was black. They grew crazy and ran 
about like wild men. Sores came out on 
their faces and wrists and legs; some- 
times no part of the whole body was left 
clean and sometimes the sores ran togeth- 
er until the victim was one piece of cor- 
ruption and died shrieking, in terror of 
his own loathsomeness. 

The medicine man had said also that 
the disease was undoubtedly sent from 
the spirits as a punishment for the li- 
centious nature of their young people. 
He had tried to cure it in two ways. In 
the first place, since the sins for which 
they were being punished had been com- 
mitted in the dark cool places of the wood 
and at night, he ordered the sick people 
laid out on the grass to spend the night, 
naked, with the rain and the dew on them. 
Instead of being cured, they died. 


_ Then the medicine man, so he told 
Sekadee, as the two of them went softly 
along the forest path, had sent the sick 
ones to the steam bath. They had taken 
the steam bath and run, tottering to the 
Tver and plunged in. Sometimes they 
died right there in the water; sometimes 
they came ashore and died the next day, 
strangling as if the water from the river 
had somehow filled up their lungs. 


After that, it was quite clear to the 
shaman that the village was doomed. He 
alone, the only righteous man of the place, 
had been spared by the spirits. So he had 
set out on the trail, but on the second day 
€ was with Sekadee, the medicine man 
‘gan to complain of pains in the head 
and chest. They made camp at once, but 
t € shaman spent the night talking to the 
Spirits in a strange voice. In the morning 
€ cried that he was hot and burned and 
crawled to the creek to drink. He did 
a come back, and Sekadee, investigat- 
§ timorously, after a while (for one 
Mes not interfere lightly with shamans 


Flies West 


(Continued from page 4) 


or show too much curiosity about their 
deeds) found him with his head under 
water. So Sekadee left him and came on. 


O’Neil repeated the tale to Martha. 
She nodded approvingly at each report 
of death. 

“They got paid out for their deviltry 
on the Stuart boat,” she declared. “I had 
a notion God would give ’em their come- 
uppance sooner or later, but I wasn't 
looking for it quite so soon.” 


Like O’Neil, the Chickamaugas had 
picked up the disease when they went on 
board the smallpox boat. The plague had 
exacted retribution for the dead; it had 
also served the living. No war party had 
gone out as yet. One of the chiefs in a 
village not badly hit by the plague was 
trying to get a band together. He had 
two objects. 

Sekadee hesitated. One object, of course, 
was to go to French Lick and wipe out 
the settlers. There were some that held 
the white men had brought in the disease 
and this was another reason for killing 
them. Others, however, had a different 
idea. To satisfy both, the chief had 
planned to come first to Chota and then 
to go to French Lick. 

“But why here?” O'Neil asked. 

“Quorinnah is a medicine man as well 
as a warrior. Some say he put a charm 
on the Chickamaugas so he could escape. 
Otherwise, how could anyone break his 
bonds and kill his guards without making 
a sound? Some say he sent the plague to 
the Chickamaugas. So they will come 
here to kill him, that the plague may 
cease.” 

“Bat. it’s. -4 
O'Neil. “They 
with arms.” 


white 
can’t 


town!” protested 
come into Chota 


“Two of their number will be dedicated 
to death and painted black. They will 
enter and kill Quorinnah. Then the 
Chickamaugas will kill the two to appease 
the spirits. But the plague will be ended. 
And after that, the warriors will go to 
French Lick.” 

O'Neil tried to think. 

“I reckon I could stay on a horse if 
somebody’d tie me there,” he said to him- 
self. Aloud, he called cheerfully to 
Martha :— 

“Good news, girl. We're starting for 
French Lick in the morning.” 

(To be concluded) 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible: 


\V HAT dying man gave his clothes 
to his son on a mountain top, and 
why? 

2. What man slew himself in order to 
slay his enemies, what man because his 
pride was wounded, and what man in 
order to avoid capture? 

3. When was bad water made fit to 
drink by a tree, and when by salt? 


4. What queen was slain at the en- 
trance of a king’s house, and what queen 
under the window of a palace? 

5. In what nation was there no black- 
smith ? 

6. Who found a lost book, who rent his 
clothes when he read it, and who follow- 
ed its instructions? 

7. What two men are mentioned in the 
Old Testament who fasted 40 days. and 40 
nights ? 

8. Who made an idol out of earrings? 

9. What 


washing? 


10. What discouraged man was fed by 
an angel? 


men saved their lives by 


ANSWERS 


1, Num. 20:23-28. 2. Judg. 16:30; IIT Sam. 
17:23; I Sam. 31:4. 3. Exod, 15:23-25; If Kings 
2:19-21. 4. IT Chron. 23:15; II Kings 9:32-33. 
5. IT Sam. 13:19. 6. If Chron. 34:14, 19, 32. 7, 
Exod, 34:28; I Kings 19:8. 8. Exod. 32:2-4, 9. 
Exod. 30:18-21. 10. I Kings 19:3-7. 


(By Samuel Scoville. Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
: School Times (o.) 








For “Dress-up ” Occasions 


N THESE gracious days one may indulge in the “ultra feminine” to her 

heart's content, including such little tricks as ribbon sashes tied in big 
bows, ruffles, puffs, and flower-trimmed hats. And this mode can nowhere be 
better expressed than in frocks for dress-up occasions, such as we are show- 
ing here. No. 7433 is delightfully feminine and reminds us right away of gay 
parties, little suppers, or even graduating exercises. It will be quite lovely 
made of lace, chiffon, organdie, or sheer cotton prints. 


EN Bertha sections trim the fitted waist, meeting in a deep 

? ee) V at the center of front and back, above a short flared 
Near ep peplum that tops the three-tiered skirt. The two lower 
ar x k tiers are gathered and supply graceful fullness. De- 


a? signed in size 16, 18, and 20 years. 
yards of 35-inch material. 

Width of shoulders, a small waistline, and fitted hips 
are outstanding features 
in this most attractive 
model for afternoon or 
evening wear, No. 7401. 
The waist portions are 
cut with deep points at 
center front and_ back, 
quite like the basque of 
the gay nineties. Yoke 
portions to match join the 
waist and hold the skirt 
sections, which are cut 
with modified — fullness. 
The sleeves may be fin- 
ished in wrist or elbow 
length. Designed in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 
38 requires 454 yards of 
39-inch material if made 
with short sleeves. 


Size 18 requires 5 
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The “pull-up” puff sleeve in this pleasing frock 
for the growing girl, No. 7552, is new and very 
comfortable. The waist portions are lengthened 
by plaited skirt sections—arranged to form wide 
panels, and a tie belt of material or ribbon holds 
the fullness at the waistline. Handkerchief linen, 
crepe, or poplin would be nice for this little model. 
Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 12 
requires 2% yards of 35-inch material. 

This quaint frock for a little girl, No. 7519, is quite appropriate for present 
day Bi-Centennial celebrations, weddings or for her very own birthday party. 
It may be finished in ankle length (and every little girl loves a long frock) or 
short as shown in the small view. Nothing would be more adorable than to 
use a sheer cotton print. Dotted Swiss or organdie would also be lovely. De- 
signed in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 134 yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial if made in ankle length. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each. For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 


Progressive 





designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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Carolina, 


tisers to use 


as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 

what editions 
you wis 
to use 


Kentuck ad Cherie ane 








Tex 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 








and My ernie 13e a word $13.00 per inch 

w. . 9c a word $9.20 per inch 

Mia. cal c ‘Tenn. . 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

. ad PPP 10¢e a word $10.00 per inch 
. Okla. . P ° 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
45¢e a word $45.00 per inch 





Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in 
advance of publication date. Additional 
tnsertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 





noon oo. o o 


Farms for Sale or Rent 
Virginia 
Pargains in farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 


Chase City, Va 
Plants 


Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 





plants from certifie 
- The: 1,0¢ 











price Tomatoes. Onions, Bermudas and Prize- 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Tomato, Cabbage, Onion Plants.—Tomatoes; large, 
open grown, hand selected, labeled, mossed; 1,000: 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, Red Rock, Earliana: 100, Georgi 
5 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 2.000. 


10,000, $15. Porto Rico Potatoes and Peppers 


500, 75c; 1,000. $1.: 





ll prepaid, prompt 






Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


‘lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South 


r 
: 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 





Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. sf 
i le 


Rican Potato plants; 








ere a: 
‘Tennieesse. 





shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. Randle Riddle Plant 
. Mount Pleasant. Texas. . plants: 











NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unlees the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers 





“‘Fairview’’ Quality Plants.—Fresh from the farm to 
Tomatoes: large. well rooted, open field grown; 
Marglobe, 














Bulbs 


Genuine wild Spider Lily bulbs, $1 
paid McClellanville Bulb Co,, MeClellanville 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Onion plants. $1.50 thou- 


sand. J J. Johns, Wausau. Fla 











per dozen: post- 














Millions “frostproof ‘abb 


Wholesale Plant Co.. alone n, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000. Tomatoes, 
Tu ieor 





ia Plant rm jaxley, Ga. 








500 Cabbs . Tomatoes, Collards, 50 Pepper, 50 
plants, $1: postpaid W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 





Potato and Tomato plants, $1.2 









and Collard; prepaid: 100, 40c; 500 
5; collect: 1,000, $1; 

Yellows resisting ¢ ubbage. All Season and All He ad; 
repaid: 500, $1.2 1,000, $2; 

5000 and over, $1 per 1,000, Onion: Bermudas, : 
Prizetaker and Sweet Spanish; prepaid: 100, 30c; 500. Hilton 
1,000, $1 cidakseaed 
Snowball 


plants. 60c, 1,006. 








Cobbage, 75 cents 





F lorida Special, John 


500, $1.50; 1,000, 250; collect: 1,000, $§ . 

and over. $1.50 per 1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, 

Giant, California Wonder, World Beater, Pimi- teed 

ento oo Red Cayenne (hot); prepaid: 50, 40c; 100, 65c; M 1GX 
‘ $3.5 

















per thousand Steedley Pl nt F m, Baxley, Ga. 

Buy c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Cabbaze and Onion 
plants. 60c per 1,000. Reliable Plant Farms. Valdosta, 
Georg : 

Cert Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.15, 1,000 To 
mato plants: 85c, 1,000 Dp, T. Herrington, Graham, 
Georgia 

Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Onions: $1, 1,000. Pen- 
per, Egeplants, $2: postpaid Lewiston Plant Farm, 
Lewiston. Ga 

Tomatoes, Cabbage, Oni Lettuce: $1, 1,000. Sweet 
Pepper, Sweet Potato s $2.50, 1,000. Weaver 
Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 

Postpaid Plants.—Wakefield Cabbage: 500, 65¢; 1.000, 


$1 Porto Rico Pota 1.000, 
ery. Wilriley Farm, Lillington, N 


Frostproof Cabbage. Bermuda Onions, Peppers, 
Plants, Tomatoes 500 mixed any way. $1; post 
Price list free. ar P lant £o., MX nta, Texas. 


Certified Porto Rico 

















1.75. Tomato plants ie price Can ship 500,000 
daily tonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala 

Plants That Live abbage and Bermuda Gnior 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1: 5 eit Tomato and Pepper: 





$3 
1,000, $1. Mitchell’ Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Spring grown frostproof Cabbage and Onion plant 





leading varieties: 300, 60c¢; 500, 90c; 1,000, 50; 
postpaid. 1,000, $1; expressed. R. R. Lankford, Peete: 
lin, Va 

Nice spring grown, frostproof Cabbage plants, lead- 
ing varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 85e; 1,6 1.25; post- 
paid Satisfaction guaranteed, Four alent Frank- 


lin, Va. 


Millions Porto Rico Potato plan 








bage plants, 50c thous 
( ‘ 





Porto Rico Potato plants, state | inspected: 1,000, 
Saltimore and 


1.75; 5,000, $7.50; 10,000, $12 











New Stone Tomatoes: $1. 1,000. McElween Farm, 
Groveland, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Qharleston, Early Flat 
Dutch: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; postpaid, col- 
lect. Satisfaction guaranteed Allen Grittith Plant 


Co... Calvary. Ga 


Genuine Porto Rico P 
and quality guaranteed. 





Stone Tomatoes, 80 cents per "1,000. All cash, Ellis 
Plant Co.. Alma, Ga. 

~Marglobe. Saltimore and Stone Tomato plants ~ now 
ready. 500 for $1; postpaid Not prepaid, $1 per 


1,000, Porto Rico Pot 
J. B. Cowart, Collins, ¢ 





PLANTS.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000. Iceberg 
satince, Beet: $1, 1,000. Pepper, Eggplant: 
$2, 1,000. Tomato: $1.50, 1,000. Cauliflower: 
$3, 1,000. Write for quantity prices. Bul- 
lock’s Plant Farm, _White Springs, Fla. 











Tyre 





with 








altimore, Bonny Best, Earliana, Red Mock. sand 
Stone: mossed, labeled, variety named: 500. 75¢ Bristol, 
$1 5.000, $6: 10,000, $10. Improved Ports iT 
Potatoes. from certified seed: 500, 85c: 1,000, 


“$7; 10 000, $12. Ruby King Pepper. 60c 


hundred; postpaid. $3.50 thousand, collect. Frostproof 
Cabbage plants, 
1,000, 75e: 5, 





early and late varieties: mossed, label- 
) We guarantee full count, 
» arrival of all plants or 





shipme nt, 


duplica Me shipment free. Fairview Farms, Quitman, 


~ Schroer’s Better, Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage. 

varieties, also Savoy and Red Cabbage able 
1,000, 
5,000 and over, 75¢ ‘per 1,000, 














collect; 1,000, $1. 








collect: 3,000 and over, 60c per 1,000. 
auliflower ; a 100, 60c; 500, $2: 
.50; collect: 1, Green 
: prepaid: 100, 50: 1.000. $ 
1,000, $1.50. le ik o’ Day. ih 
aer, Marglobe, Brimmer, 
200, 









Baltimore and Stone; prepaid: 100, 60c; 











500, $2.25: 1,000, .00; collect: 1,000, 

*é weplants same price as Pepper. 
Rico. Early " iumph, Big Stem 
1,000, $ 
.50 per 1,000. Good plants 





ar 
Potato 
> prepaid: 500, $1. 
$ 5,000 and over 
guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta. ( 

















Assorted Dahlias, $1 dozen; postpaid. Roland Dod- 


Guaranteed deliv- f as, ect 
( i Hillsboro, N. C. Jesse 





Pla 


Dahlias 








Dahlias.—12 mi 
Jonesville. Va. 
q_Dahilia 
; not postpaid. No siamps accepted. Mrs. Oscar 
ar, Greenville, N. C 








Triumph Potato plants: 1,000, 














Postpaid: 200, 50c¢; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50. Catalog. 
Mellinger, North Lima, Ohio. 














ed, $1; 30, $2. Circular, Sunny- 





Mrs. Warner, Millionaire: 10c each; 6 for 





— —— ley 


Onions 


e inspected andl treated: 
Bermuda Onion plants make bigger, sweeter onions. $11. 


Potato plants, $1.25. 





PORTO RICO Pot: to plants now 





ot. 
FARMERS 1 PL ANT Co., 

















1 000; 








and 
G Hei ison, 








Pote ito 
Chesterfield, 























5,000 
; collect: 1,000, Plant 


pron tid 





spected, 








prompt 
la 





with order 








Onion. FBnts. —Crystal Was 3ermuda. Yellow Ber- 
eli kK 





ress collect: : 6. 000. 
siaction gui 

















¥ ~ government In- 
spected; $1 per thousand, any amount Wakefield Cab- 
nd, G, A, Carter, Rockingham, 





for quantity prices, H. W. Corbitt, Lakeland, 








Dlants; certified; count 





Rico 
Regal 





Pri 
500, 


Sweet anne neeo. size: post- 
3,000, $3.2 6.000, $6. 
.” Prompt BiioidEnt: Sat- 
anteed. C ae Pls nt Farms, Mt. Pleasant. 








Pepper 





Pepper Plants.—Ruby Giant, Bull Nose, $2.50; Cali- 


Wonder, $3.50 per thousand; postpaid. Write 





Potatoes PP oro 


ete Rico Potato plants. $1.35. Padgett & Carter, 


made. 


Ga. 





rtato “plants, $1. “50 tho usand; prepaid. R. J. Fossett, $1.¢ 
Ga order 





1,000; lots 10 000, $1. 


Farms, 


Potato and Tomato plants cheap. Write Eureka 
Claremont, N. C, Potato nlanis, 











_ Porto ee Potato plants: $1 
Cc 








plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 





Porto Rico plants: $1 
J. 











Nancy Hall Potato plants, ts, $1.20 thousand; prepaid. 
I ‘he McKenzie, Tenn, Jerseys: 









oy - ora —_— : Certified 
hin phd ca Bo Plsnte.e-Eerls delivered, E. C. Pope. Ocilla, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico polals plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
. $13.2 Cabbage: 1,000, $1. To- 
packed; prompt shipment. 


5,000, $6.75; 10,000 
matoes: 1,000, $1. — 
. G. Owens, Pembroke, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. all varieties, 
$1 thousand. Tomato and improved, certified Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. Peppers, $2 thousand. 


Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Spring grown Cabbage plants now ready. Wakefields, 
500, 75¢: 
5,000, $3.50. Good 
ranteed, Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Flat Dutch and Prizetaker Onions: 300. 50c; 
1,000, ; postpaid. Expressed: 
plants Bud 








Leading catelins Cabbage, Bermuda Onion; Marglobe, 
Stone, Baltimore Tomato plants: 75c, 1,000. Porto 
Rico, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000. 
Prompt — Sand Mountain Plant Company, 


Valdosta, 


Garden Collection.—200 Onions. 200 Cabbage. 200 
Tomatoes, 50 Eggplants, 50 Peppers. All $1 postpaid. 
Try our famous East Texas plants. Guaranteed to 
please. Order filled day received. United Plant Com- 





pany, Jacksonville, Texas. 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 
Baltimore Tomatoes: 500, : 
ing and Pimiento Pepper: 500, 8%« 





Cabbage, Onions and Collards: $1, 1,000. All postpaid, 


R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga, 





Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Cluster Potato plants, 
$2 thousand Brimmer, Marglobe, Earliana Tomato 
plants, 60c hundred; 15e dozen. Eggplants, Sweet and 
Hot Pepper plants, 75¢ hundred; 20c dozen Celery, 


60¢ hundred; fifteen cents dozen, All delivered Ready 
May ’ 


to 15th. W. L. Johnson, Blackstone, 





, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.10, 





Mayers, Baxley, Ga. 





1,000; f.o.b. Odum, G 





Poppell, Odum, 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.15 per 1,000. Bristol varieties, $1 
Brokerage Co., Bristol, ( : 











PLENTY CERTIFIED 
PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS READY 


ae Se ee Inspected | and treater i. 
_—~ Bisnis: 5,000, $6; cash. ~ Wholesale Plant Co., R. 


delivered within sti ate. 











thousand, 














ready. 





x 
orto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; $1.70 order. 





Porto Rico Potato plants 4 
Tuten Plant Co.. Bristol. Ga prepaid. — 





$1.30 per 1,000; 5,000, $ 











Porto Rican ene plants: $1, 1,000. Tomato: $1, 
) 





D. J. Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. 








Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.35, 1,000 
i E 











Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls: 
disease. 50C 





1,000, 
grower 









7,000, $1.20. 
service. L. . Deal, Bristol, 




















Pure Porto Rico “Potato plants now Peay 5 ; any 

; $1.25 per thousand; 
Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected: $1.50. 1,000; tion guaranteed. 
delivered. George Thompson, Odum, G 


~ Genuine serttied | Porto Rico Potato plants, 
Plenty Porto Rico Potato plants; certified and pure; thousand: 
$1.15 thousand. J. A. Ouiff, Bristol, Ga. guaranteed. 














M. Carter, Roc kingham. Ga.—Nancy Hall “and 


F. 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 per 





Porto Rico Potato plants 
Kentucky Plant = 1.000; F 





$1.25. 1,000; 5,000 up: 
J. C. Fyre Plant Co., Bristol. ‘Ga. 











State certified Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.40 thou- 
i ‘a 


5.000 Vickers. Alma, Ga. 








Certified Porto Rico and Pumpkin Yam Potato plants, 
R. 


per thousand. J. . Batten, Winokur, Ga. 








Pre Wakefield, 





1,000. Stone and 
1,000, $1.25 Ruby 
: 1.000, $1.50. 


Mississippi certified Potato plants. Write vari- 
eties and prices. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants now ready. Any 
amount: $1,10, 1,000. C. B, Mayers, Taxley, Ca. 


NANCY HALT 
POTATO PLANTS 
Seed hand piched, 


well rooted plants. 


Bache shindeante 


ALEXANDER & HASKINS 














Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1, 


Phi ants. —Po tatoes, “$1 : 
No checks. Southeastern Plant Far m, Baxley, Mayers Plant n 
srowing plants ane ‘you of ni quality, 















Georgia, 





$ 





. $ 
; 10,000, $10. Owen Herrin, Winokur, 








Peppers, $1.50 thou 





a 





Certified Potato plants, $1.35 thousand; five thousand, 
ee Prompt shipments. Mullis Plant Farms, Alma, 1st 
guaranteed, 





SE a Ajanta Are Found | Here! 





plants, 
Large plants. 


Order your iaproqed Porto Rican Potato via ants 
a 


ate hambers, Timberlake, 











$1.30, 
ristol, 





deliv- 
jeason, 


Potato 
Cash 


thou- 
Farm, 





GA. 
rooted; 


Ridley, 


e from 
Farm, 








treated 
| Bros., 





to Rico 
Davis, 


uaran- 
arks & 


- 1,008; 
Kimbrel 
$1.75; 
Griffith 
ont in- 
ed. W. 





11 count, 
Dennett 


1; cash 
sax 








1 plants, 
: 10,000, 





Porto 
housand, 





ico and 
f.0.b. 





Z=ADY 


GA. 
o Potato 
ow being 


“genuine, 
per 1,000. 


inspec ted, 
‘nd money 
sm_ Jersey 
re, $1 per 


—— 
per 1,000: 
promptly. 


—— 
or bunch 
shipment; 





Big Stem 
with 








case 
reated, no 
usand, 









ee 
improved: 
ient. 
ee» 
ny amouss, 
Satisfae- 
: Ga. i 
$1.25 per 
satisfaction 





ecially 
° Thou- 
order. 


5 

an 
¢ Potato 
xr hundred. 
lake, N. & 
plants from 
, experienc? 
1.10, 1.00% 1,000, 
Ready Mav 
s it isfactioa 
enzie, Tenth 


ee, 


e! 











May 1-14, L932 
Potatoes 


Certified Nancy Halls and Porto Rican Potato plants, 
shipped day order received. $1.40 thousand; prepaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Malcolm Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 


Porto Rican Potato plants from our selected vine 
grown seed stoc k: 1,000, te et up, $1 per 1,000. 
Start shipping April Ist, ith order. We give 
quality and full count, Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, 
Georgia 














_ ee ie aad Bien, kr 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants. Seven ye 
proving stock, Full count of good plants. $1. 
1,000; 4,000 uD, $1 per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., 
Macon, Ga. 
—_— 7 : 
Guarant eed the best. Nancy Hall Potato plants, dis- 
ease free. strong and full count $1 per 1,000: 75e in 
3.900 lots: 5.000 and up, less Leonard Freeman, 
Gleason Tenn. 

















Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants now ready, In- 
spected, certified. Shipped promptly. $1.50 thousand, 
mailec 5 thousand, expressed. Gainesville Plant 

V G 


Farm, e, Ga 
oxi toed 











Genuine 
plants eae 
shipment nd 3 
son, _Roe kingham, Ga. 


3 mment inspec ed Porto Rico Potato 
$ 000, : 10,000, $11.50. Prompt 
‘tion guaranteed, D. L. Rauler- 


ya 





“Guara nteed the best Naney Hall and Porto Ri 
Potato plants, disease free, strong and full count. 
for 1,000; $1 in 3,000 lots: 5,000 and up, less. Gleas 
Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn, 








State certified slips ready. Porto Rican, red or pink 
skin, or Yellow Yams and Early Triumph. 25, 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1, 008. Prompt shipping guaranteed. 
Turner Plant Co.. Alma, Ga. 














Porto Rico Potato plants State ted: dipped. 
Full count and stocky growth. FF 1,000 up to 
5,000; 5,000 up, $1 per 1,000; f.0.b, Baxley Plant Co., 
Dept. P. R.. Baxley, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants. 
Plenty of them ready now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1.15, 1,006 Reference; Patterson Bank, Patterson, 
IB B. Jones, Screven, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, 
Buck, Haiti, 











istern Yam, Early Tri- 
umph, Geor Japanese Yam, Red Mo- 
bilian, Old Time Spanish, $2 per eaten te parcel post 
paid. ©. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. 


Porto 0 Rico 


























Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos: ~ stocky, well rooted 

plar free from disease. Full count guaranteed. 500, 

: thousand, $2; ten thousand, $17.50; prepaid. 
Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 











CERTIFIED 
PORTO RECO 
POTATO PLANTS 
Better quality and better service. $1.25 
per thousand, f.o.b. Baxley. Cash with 
order. References: Dun, Bradstreet or Bax- 


ley State Bank. Shipped in light, strong, 
ventilated crates. 


LOWE & JARMAN 
Baxley, Georgia 





Golden Porto Rico Potato plants; best ‘Porto Rico 
on the market. Now reads for April and May ship- 
ment. Postpaid: 1,000 75. Express collect, $1.50 
per 1,000 Redland Redland, Ga. 


Sweet tato Plants ney Halls. Grown from 
treated and selected seed. g, strong, vigorous plants, 
Guaranteeing prompt shipments. sife mu 200, 50c; 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.50: 5,000 up, $1.40. Garrett Bros.. 
McKenzie. Tenn. 


Potato Plants._-Improved red skin Porto Rico, gov- 
ernment inspected, chemically treated; full count; moss 
packed. $1.50, 1,000. $1.40 thousand for 5,000. or 
more; f.o.b Immediate delivery, Colony Plant Co., 
Nitzgerald, Ga, 





YY i 
























Millions Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato plants, from 
vine grown slips; shipme nts up to May 15th, $1.50; 
May 16th to 30th, $1.2 June lst to 30th, $1; after 









July Ist, T5e 5,000 bushels to draw from. 1 give 
you plants, not promises. Order early; specify shipping 
date. oH. F. Hardy, LaGrange, N. ©, 


Genuine Porto Rico Certified Potato Plants. —Grown 
frou our hand selected seed, which were grown from 
vines only, making them more prolific and smeother. 
One thousand, $1.25: five thousand and above, $1 
Can ship promptly, guaranteeing count and quality. 
Cash with order, Reference: Blackshear Bank, Black- 

, a 





she ia, Boatright & Strickland, Mershon, Ga. 
. 
Strawberries 
Strawberry Plants.—Friends. it isn’t too late to plant 
our northern grown plants; fresh dug, new growth; 





Prompt shipment. 






Dunlap, Gibson. Stever 
Aroma: 100, $1, : 90: 500, $3.50; 1,000, 
Catalog Meee Nursery, Mapleview, N a 
Tomatoes 
Tomato plants ready. Stone and Red Rock: 75c 





thousand ; 500, 50c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 





Leading varieties Tomato plants: 100, 40c; 300. = H 
1,000, $3; prepaid Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. Cc. 


_ Tomato Plants. —Stone and Red Rock, 75c thousand 


0 for 50c, Folsom Plant Company, New Brockton, 
Alabama, 





Brimmer and Stone Tomato plants, from 
00; postpaid. Krauswood Farms, 
Mineral Springs: BN, ¢€. 





Nursery Stock 


—Pecan trees, ornumentals. Large stock. 





Fruit Trees 








Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 2 Cone ord, Ga, 

- a 

—_ ae ees aa 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise ue 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
Without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
cuarantoe does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all Advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
i a are honest and responsible, but we are not 
80 € for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
ybeans for Otootans. 





Beans 
Mi 


Nor b Cae Yellows, 60c. Homestead Farm, Beaufort, 
SE Carotit 





Mammoth 












& Dp ilo Biloxis, Otootans, Laredos. W. 
Udley, Li ike Landing, N.C. 
Recleane. 
9" Recleaned 90-Day Ve ‘Ivet Beans, 85¢ bushel; Osceolas, 
Me. United F armors, Fai Cc. 





select 90-Day Velvets, 

H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga 

iY pabeckted Velvets, 75c bushel Otootans. 
eas, 65¢ Jack sm h. Chester, G 


5 : 
Be bush eotns. $2.75 bushel 














eined 90-Day Running Velvets: aa “wermina- 
ve bushel, C ( ‘ooke, Sandersville, Ga, 

, Otootans, $3 bushel : Laredos, $1 _ bushel. 

ins, $1 bushel, Cilmore Bros., Sanders- 

$1.50 bushel Mung Beans, $3.50 Less 


; $s 7e pound: f.o.b, here, Write for 
4 ‘ive list Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, 
{rolina, 





Po 
Seed fot? a. New crop, recleaned Mammoth Yellow 
fob, Cy is: even weight two-bushel bags; 70¢ bushel, 
Nortin cama « rash with order. F. P, Wood, Camden, 








Beans 


Recleaned seed Soybeans, all varieties. Lowest prices 
Write for quotations. T. A. Brooks Company, Lath, 
North Carolina. 


Recleaned seed Soybeans, all varieties. Quality 
guaranteed; lowest prices. Write for quotations. H. V. 
Latham, Selhaven, m,. G, 


Poe: ahontas Soybeans. New prolific bush bean, Prices 
reasonable Description, samples furnished. John Hof- 
meyer, Williamsburg, Va. 


Soybeans for Sale.—Tokio, 60c¢; Mammoth Yellow, 
65e; Laredo, $1.10: Otootan, $2.60. Write for prices 
large lots and other varieties. W. F. Winstead, Ran- 
somville yr. C 





Soybeins.—-New crop, Tecleane 1. Mammoth Browns, 
60c¢; Mammoth Yellows, 75¢; Biloxis, $1; in good bag 
f.o.b. here. Cash with order, a. Muse & Company, 
Cash Corner, N. Cy 





Select Ninety-Day Velvets, freight paid North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina points on five bushels or more, 
$1.05 bushel. Bunch Velvets .50 bushel.  Osceolas, 
$1. 50 bushel. ae A Smith, ennille, Ga. 








$ Taredos, 50; tiloxis. 85e: Mam- 
moth Yellows. Tarheel Blac Haberlandt, Mammoth 
Browns, 70c; Tokios. 60¢: mixed beans, 55¢e. Mixed 
peas, 75c. Ii Newsom, Ane., LaGrange, N. y 


Otoot: ins, 























High yielding Yellow Clarage, 50c peck; postpaid. 
Blair Barger, Wilmington. Va. 


“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” CORN 


Is probably the heaviest yielding Southern 
corn grown. Get seed direct from ORI 
INATOR which will insure you of great 
care in its selection. Nothing but carefully 
field selected seed sold. Registered seed 
from detassled field, $3 bushel. Certified 
seed, $2.50 per bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 


What do you have that you can afford to sell? It 
may be farm machinery, surplus seeds, livestock, farm 
land or poultry. Whatever it is Classified Advertising 
will find buyers. 











Cotton 
Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant has led nine years at 
Auburn. %5c bushel. Rhyne Bros., Benton. Ala. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED; 1s and lit- 





tle orders ...... .$1.00 per bushel 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED TWO: EARED 
COR caine’ Deee o40ea Re er DMEDeL 


tia sins full description 
sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 





State pesstiteg and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll. 
strain 128, cotton seed. Highest yielding strain. 100 
bushels, 55e. Write for catalog, Woodleaf Mutual Cer- 
tified Seed Association, Inc.. Woodleaf, Cc. 


Crotalaria 


Crotalaria and Beggarweed seed. Elvild Dyre, Mad- 
ison. 








Crotalaria Spectabilis.—Scarified seed. $12 per cwt. 
Winterburg. Madison, Fla 


Spectabilis. best summer soil legume known to South- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c; 100 pounds 
at 25c; f.o.b. Monticello. Fla. Special prices larger 
quantities. Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
Florida. 





Grass 


For Pastures.—Carpet Grass, etc.. at depression 
prices. Free booklet. Lamberts. Darlington, Ala. 





Grohoma 
Grohoma Seed.—Wonderful fodder and “bie crop: 
good ensilage Dollar twenty bushel. Write Lucie 


Janes Farms, Liberal. Kansas. 


Kudzu 


Plant Kudzu Seed Now.—Free sample and bulletin. 
Eugene Ashcraft. Monroe, N. C. 








Lespedeza 


Common, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices. Lam- 
berts, Darlington, Ala 





New crop, recleaned Common Lespedeza seed. 10 cents 
pound: Korean and Kobe, 12 cents pound. Jno. W. 
Wilson, Dyer, Tenn 





Peas 
Walppogpattls and Clays, 85e: Sugardrip Cane. 90c. 
‘atawba Seed Store, Hickory, N. C. 


Whippoorwill Pea 
Farmers _Exe 1aANRE 





Priced to sell. Write for prices, 
is. Tenn 








Sound “mixed Iron and Clay Peas, seventy cents per 
bushel here. J. Sims Spigener, Allendale, S. C. 





For Sale.—Mixed Peas, 85c bushel; freight paid any- 
where North Carolina or Virginia. Schreiberg Bros., 
Lanes, S. € 





Ree AenDed Mixed Peas, 69¢ bushel; Irons, 78¢; Clays, 








78 Ninety-Day py clvat Beans, recleaned, 85c bushel, 
United Fi aaa s. Mairfax, 8. C 





Peas.—Whippoorwill, $1.25 ~ bushel: Yellow Cr wil 
ers, $1. 50 bushel. Weevil treated, bright; in 2 bushel 
bags Sims, Pembroke, Ga. 


Mixed Peas. 70¢ bushel. Straight colors, 806. White 
Peas, $1. Cream Crowders, $1.50. F.o.b. here. Write 
for wholesale prices. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, 
North Carolina. 








Seed Peas. c rowde r Peas, Soybe s, Peanuts, 
Sudan, Carpet. G All varieties. Large or small 
orders lowest delivered prices. Edw. H, Hanna, Seeds- 
man, Gifford. S. C. 














Wchisiialain “a Cantaloupes 


Order pure Thurmond Grey W atermelan seed direct 
from originator. Price 50¢ per pound. C, A. Thurmond, 
Perry. Ga, 








Guaranteed pure, selected, undiseased Stone Moun- 
tain Watermelon; genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe : 50e 
pound, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


: Soybeans and Conpene. all varieties. Write Jeffreys 
Sons, Goldsboro, N. 








Cowpeis, Soybeans, Velvet Bea Peanuts. Write 
for prices. Murphy & Palmer. Sa wsraviile. Ga. 


5,000 BUSHELS COWPEAS, SOYBEANS 


Fancy recleaned Whippoorwill Peas, 80¢ bu, Old 
style huller cleaned Whippoorwills, 65c_bu. Laredo 


Soybeans, faney recleaned, $1.35 bu F.O.B, here 


BRY ANT BROTHERS, Humboldt, Tenn. _ 


All varieties Feld Peas: unusually reasonable Trice 
quoted. Choice selected 90-Day Velvet Bean seed, 20 
bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8. c. 








ae Alfalfa seed, $5; Grimm Alfalfa, $7. White 
Sweet Clover. $2.70: Red Clover, $8.50; Alsike, $8.50. 
All 60 pound bushel, Return seed if not satisfied. Geo, 
Bowman, Concordia. Kansas 





Poultry and Eggs 








Husky C ge ks. —Barred Roc ks, “Re ds, 











, chicks from blood tested 





; White Roc ks. White Wyandottes, 
Anconas, 




















ENGLISH LEGHORNS 





May 
CHAMPION POUL- 
C. 





“immedi ite” ‘ian. 
Mid- West Hatchery. 





live delivery satisfaction. 
v. 











state certified exhibition s 








“CONTINENTAL 


Reds and Butt Rocks . 





and Buff Ree 
ed 


CONTINENTAL A 
MEMPHIS, soe 


eq bother, Bush’s Chicks. —Guaranteed to 





: sil 180, en. Oe 





15 


Baby Chicks 


17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue: 
it is beautifullv illustrated and gives all details. Atz’g 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
FUMIGATED AGAINST DISEASE 
eri le per chick with order. Balance 
>. O. D. if desired. 100 
W RSOG. LMMOPME 6x ocxcucvesseesceues -$7.00 
Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, “Orpingtons 7.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds 00 
Jj. GC HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Blood tested Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. $6.50 
ner 100; White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, $7; srown, Buff, White Leghorns, Anconas 
and heavy mixed, $5.50; assorted, $4.50: seconds, $4. 
Purebred, blood tested chicks that live and grow and 
ay. Ship prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship 
c.o.d, Hatches weekly, Order direct from this ad. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22. Ramsey, Ind. 


_ Why buy ordinary chicks when you can get our 
famous blood tested breeds at the same price or even 
less? Even the keen experts of four departments of 
the United States government have purchased chicks 
from us. Our chicks from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff. 
Fishel, Thompson, Holterman and other blood lines. 
Price per 100, standard quality. special selected: White. 
srown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $6: Barred, White. 
suff Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. White. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7: assorted. no 
cripples, $4; heavy, $6. Exhibition quality, per 100: 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $7: Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks. Reds. White, Buff Orpinztons. 
White. Columbian. Silver Laced Wyandottes? $8; White. 
Black Minoreas, $9: Jersey White Giants. $10. Noth- 
ing better to start or rebuild a profitable flock, nothing 
better for evens broilers because these famous breeds 
grow larger, mature quicker, and lay better. Immedi- 
ate shipment. 100% prepaid live delivery to any point 
east of the Rocky Mountains, or send $1 to book order, 
balance c.o.d. plus postage. Write for our free color 
plate catalog. Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 300-A, 
Crandall, Indiana. 














Cornish 


Dark Cornish eggs: $2 for 30. Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, 
Rt. 1. Sharon, S. C. 





Games 


15 Warhorse Game eggs. $1: postpaid. JW Shelton. 
Letcher. Ala. 





with profitable returns. 
i Guaranteed chicks low as ie for 
Mathis Farms. Box 116, 





Helm’ s Accredited | ures —Low summer prices. 
Vinners more high prizes 
America’s healthiest, 








Baby Chicks oy one selected. 
White Se $6.95 per 100. 
Live delivery auaranteed. 
ae shipments made. 





BUNCH’S BABY CHICKS REDUCED! 
Those fine state blood tested Bunch Chicks 
now only $10.00 per hundred, delivered; 
iti White and Barred Rocks, 


White Leghorns, $8.50. 


Excellent quality 
8-weeks-old Red and White Leghorn pul- 


BUNCH POULTRY cASr HATCHERY 








BLOOD TESTED CHIC KS | 


irs rigid improv ing. 





Grade ‘fAA”’, $9.00 
Every Leghorn trapnested. 


Thousands every 


antee 100% delivery. 
FARMS, kaa 




















Trail’s End guar inteed to live chicks now 





Trail’s End famous 300 egg 


Immediate shipment. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 





YUALITY CHICKS 
BLOOD TESTED 


fully culled and mated by 
and freedom ‘from “disease., 
; 6 chic ée free with each 100. 


books your order. 
100% live delivery 





White Orpingtons and Gol- 
den Laced (Giants ha 











Prize winning Cornish Game: world’s best chicken 
and eggs, $2. Fine bird dogs. Free catalog. Box 15, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 

Pit Games.—Redquills. Grey Tormentors and Travel- 
ers. Eggs for hatching, $2.50 for fifteen. J. A. Hardy, 
Jr.. Blackstone. Va. 


Jersey White Giants 


oe White Giant chicks: 100, $12.50; 50, $6.50: 
$3.5 Write for folder. J. Ww Corlett. Lewisburg. 














‘ ty Breeder.—White Gi ~ Black Giants. Buff 
Minoreas. Chicks. eggs. stock. Low summer prices. 
Thomas Farms. Pleasanton. Kas. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Parks’ Rocks, Cream grade. 15 eggs $1.25 (C-32) 
Mamie Fish, Angier, N. C. 


Rhode Island Reds 


3ig Indian’’ Reds.—Scientifically bred for 22 years. 

State certified. 20 hens, great layers. Guaranteed cock- 

ae _ Eggs reduced. Mohawk Farms, Buckingham, 
irginia. 








‘Weendetins 


White Wyandottes 
Farm. Roanoke Ra 








miaggeet, Pheasants. Sandycreek 








Ducks 


White Pekin duckling 25, $5; delivered. Conti- 
nental Hatchery, Memphis, ‘Tenn 





Sisdianaie 


Ringneck Pheasant eggs. J. H. Ledbetter, Mt. 
Gilead, N. C, 

High grade Ringn 
antry, Pendleton, §. 





by the hundred. Pheas 











Ringneck Pheasant eg $2.50 setting; fiifteen dollars 
hundred. Silkies, Pack and White Cochin bantam 
eggs same price. Kendall Bros., Guilford, N. €, 








a 


For Sale.—Carneaux and White King pigeons, Paul 
Strickland, Oakboro, N. C : 





Turkeys 
Turkey eggs from beautiful Goldbank Bronze, Bird 
Ww 8. C 


Bros. strain. Dd “ _Reece, Greenwood, 








Purebred Narrangansett eges from old. healthy, vac- 
cinated hens. Clyde White, Horse Cave. Ky. 





Bronze turkey eggs, poults, $ Certified baby chicks. 
20 years breeding sower’s Turkey Farm, Ori inge Va 








Quality purebred Mammoih Bronze turkey $24 
per 100; postpaid. Write Willie Welchlen. Farmville, 
Virginia, 


S| 








Eges from our improved Mammoth Bronze turkeys: 
dozen, $4; hundred, $30. Day old poults: dozen, $8: 
hundred, $50; postpaid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, 
<ansas. 


Two or More Breeds 


Pullets, Cockerels.—Eight weeks old, 50c each. Park’s 
strain Barred Rocks, Anconas. John Boyd, South Ros- 
ton, Virginia. 





Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit. y Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio, » 


Poultry Remedies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys. 25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1, All merchandise sold 
on a money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 





Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Durocs.—Service boars, $10. DeVano 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. Cc 





Resistered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, N. C 





Guinea Sen 


Purebred stayfat Black Guinea hogs. Pigs $10 
Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, Ga. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 










i Progressive Farmer-Ruraligs 


aa ills Coyote Grange Urges Inheritance 


Taxes 
at 71 yards with A Bes National Grange approves the 








Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 










Price Price Price Aver. Aver. increased income and inherits ance 
Super-X .22 awe a. two. price Prewar taxes proposed by Congress,” says Na 
al pi canis peri, dl ~) Mae Big A tional Representative Fred Brenckn nan in 
Ca rtridges Commodity and Market Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents a recent interview. “We also approve of 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis 60 5 59.9 89.2 the gift tax. There is justification for 
SOEn; 290) Sf WHE, SE, OCIS sic sasanecescer 35 5 56.3 60.1 saying that the Federal Government has 
J 24 5 c Q 239.8 
er lag ae Louis ......+eeeeeeeeees ae a 6 Pt been receiving only a small portion of 
Sicers, top. St Louis 665 567 511 the revenue that it should derive from 
Lambs, New York ...... 810 696 595 the estate tax. This is a just tax and 
~ p ; y , S SQ 1 . . a 
eae a Tk = 5.9 11.1 does not in the least stifle enterprise or 
Old roosters, live, New York ......... 10 s initiative. The purposes of the estate tax 
Eggs, standard, New York <..6.5..ccccccerss 15 35 13.3 23.9 are twofold: 
Butter, extras, New York ........sseecccceses 20 75 25.9 26.6 “4 T E we 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis .... Lb. 10.5 5 14.4 18.5 - 10 prevent the accumulation of 
Wool, unwashed Repent? Cincinnati ...... Lb. % 14.4 18.5 wealth in the hands of those who did fit. 
Feathers, goose, Chicago ............0.. nae - perry . : : 
Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans 6.26 29 8 12.3 tle or nothing to create it, and, 
Sweet Potatoes, Chicago ......cccsccscccccces 60 115.2 85.4 “2. To lighten the burdens of taxation 





The remarkable power of Super-X long range 
-22°s was demonstrated recently when Ver- 


non W. Shields of Tooele, Utah, dropped a 
Coyote in its tracks with one shot. Mr. Shields 
writes: “I washuntingjackrabbitsand ran onto 
the Coyote...At the first shot he dropped 
heavily...I stepped off the distance at '71 yards. 
Now, as never before, Super-X is the only shell 
for me.” 


50% MORE POWER 
Super-X long range .22’s are not recommended 
for shooting the larger animals but they have 
ample power to stop small game at 75 to 100 
yards or more. They give you 50% more power 
and 26% greater speed, due to Western’s ex- 
clusive Double Action, smokeless powder. 
They're the ideal c artridges for game and pest 
shooting. Golden, greaseless, Lubaloy bullet. 
Nickel Plated case. Non-corrosive priming 
keeps your gun Clean without Cleaning. 


Big Game Booklet, FREE 
Write today fora copy of Col. Town- 
send Whelen’s thrilling booklet, “ Amer- 
ican Big Game Sh« otung “and the leaf- 
let, “4 Shock Tests that shows how 
you can prove the greater shocking 
power of Super-X long range .22’s. 


















WesTERN poy gg alg Company 
645 Hun Ave., st Al t 

Branch ic 
San Franci 





Long Range .22 Cartridges 
Catch Fish? 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps, 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dent. 43, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


PUMPING 
ECONOMY 


Wind power is cheapest for pumping 
water. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor, at 
the new low prices, is 
the most economical 
windmill to buy. It 

7 does good work in the 
lightest breeze and 
runs safely in strong 
winds. The first cost of 
an Aermotor is small 
and the upkeep almost 
nothing. It will run for 
a year with one oiling. 
Auto-Oiled Aermo- 
tors have Double 
Gears Running in Oil. 
Every moving part is 








~f S41 >< 




















constantly oiled. Even 
Ky the Turntable, Furl 
p \\\ Rings and Pole Swiv- 
: el are Self-Oiling. 
The stroke is easily 
: | adjustable. 
i orate &: gh Bue 





If you have ciorteiatie and wish to use it to 
provide a complete water system, we make a 
full line of Electric Pumps for that purpose. 
You can have running water anywhere at the 
turn of a faucet. The pumps start and stop 
automatically. Write for full information. 


Aermotor Co., 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
ansas City Minneapolis 























Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire hogs. Victor Bernd, Shelby- 





Hi mpshires Service boars, bred "gilts 
C 


Jones. Furches, N. 


©. 1.°C. 


__ Registered oO: I, € Ii. H. Gregory, 





Portland, Tenn. 








~ Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. 1. Owen. Bedford, 
Virginia. ; : 
Poland-Chinas 
3oars. gilts, pigs: pengapered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va 








Sy istered stock. 
Greelyville, S. 


Big type Poland Chinas 


Excellent 
breeding W_ B. Lawrence, Cc 





big boars. 






bone Poland China gilts and 
Kiox 1557, Ra leigh, N. C. 





Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars; 
gilts from n champions, _Jeffrevs Sons. Goldsboro, N. C. 





_ Spotted Poland China pigs. 8 to 10 weeks old to 


2 
Cypress 








Immuned, registered. Forehand, 
Chapel, _V a 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Registered Young cow. Carl Ham- 






bull calves, $50, 
mer, Salis} as 


Guernsevs 


Guernsey bull. 





Noah 





For Sale.—Young registered 
Dyson, _ Mocksville. ( 





For Sale.—Several grandsons of Langwater panaibe il 
and Langwater Valor. Hugh Sanford. Mocksville, N. ¢ 











North Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Annual Spring 
Sale, Morganton, N. C., May 5th, 1932.—3 bulls. 30 
females; open and bred heifers, cows in milk. Con- 
signment from best herds in state, representing most 
prominent blood lines in South. For catalog address 
8S. O. Rich, Wake Forest, N.C. 


Holsteins 


Washington County Holsteins.—Registered Holsteins 


bred in ashiz ngton County over 50 years. All ages at 
all times. Can furnish calves for club work. County 
accredited. K. R. Paxton, Houston, Pa. Secretary 


Washington County Holstein Club, 








Jerseys 
Bred _ heifers. cows, bulls; registered. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, | Fairfield, is 
Shorthorns 


Registered Milking Shorthorn yearling heifers. Nay- 


lor Horseshoe Farms, Front Royal, 





Dogs 





meio: | 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 


peo cosas 








Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 

diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 

breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 

Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 


Free Dog 











Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free, 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Farm Machinery 


Threshers.—Turner’s new and rebuilt thresh- 
Hiern ary upon request. 


Grain 
ers at unusual attractive prices. — 
Turner Mfg. Co., _Statesville, N. 


Classif tod Ads 


Oa 








Hosiery 


Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: 
Write for latest bargain sheets. 
Asheboro. N. C. 


prepaid, guar- 


Sales 





Company. 





Kodak Finishing 


Films developed, 12 prints, 25c. 
Unionville, Mo. 


Photographer, 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co.. 


Dré wer 1112, Birmingham, Ala, 
Rolls “developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham. Ala. 
Trial Offer. Your first eight exposure roll developed 
and printed, 20c; six exposure. 15c. Kiphart Studio, 
F Fairfield, Ala. 


Fine assortment of pictures from your first roll « of 


~ Wilson Studio. 














films. $1 value for only 25c. Iston Photo Co., Little- 
ton. N. C. 

Roll catia and eight qualit y prints. 25c: reprints 
3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, 


South c arolina. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak ate de resnuess 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dep : alnut 
Hills. 


¢ ine innati. Ohio. 








Free Enlargement with every roll film develo ped, "6 
border prints, 25¢e Modern Photo Finishers, P. O. 
: North Fort Worth, 


~ Special Trial Offer.—Developing any size roll, 5 cents; 
prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7-inch enlargement 20 
cents. Send for special bargain list. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 12 Bell Avenue. Roanoke. Va. 


Texius Dept. 








Lime 
‘‘Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Jewelry. 100% full 
Information free. 
Mallers 











Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
value paid day shipment received, 
b i | Smelting & Refining Co., 536-C 





-— Sener Wanted 


Up to $10 each for certain Indian head pennies. Send 
dime for list of these wanted. Coin Shope, Springfield, 
Missouri. 





Patents 
Inventions Commerc ialized 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 
Missouri. ns 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. . D. Cc. 


—Patented or unpatented. 
045 Enright, St. Louis, 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions (1 write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 778 
Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces.—2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Fast 
colors, large pieces: prints and percales. Sent c.o.d. 
Reliable Sales Co.. Desk 68. Princeton. Ky. 














Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Silos 
50 Ton Red Wood Silo, $135.—Made in 6 foot sec- 


tions, easily converted to brooder or turist house. Write 
for information. Also Marietta Concrete Silos, deliv- 





ered and erected. Beautiful, ponent, convenient. 
The Marietta Concrete Corporation, S-356, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Tobacco 


Smoking: 10 
$1.50. 


pounds 75c: 


chewies. 90c; 40 plugs, 
Ernest Choate. Wingo. Ky 





Good chewing. 10 pounds $1: fancy brown, 7: 
ing. 10. Guaranteed. Bert Choate. 


smok- 
Hickman. Ky 





te Exchange 


Upright Piano for Ford er Chevrolet, 


For Exchange. 
F. Hall, Rt. 2, Benson, N. 


in good condition. J. 





Furs 


Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean, repair and dye old furs and turn your 
Wool into Blankets. Fur Tannery, Mineral. Va. 


Green Pea Sheller 


Sheller guaranteed! $2 postpaid. Literature free. 
Household Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. 











Green Pea Sheller.—Latest model; 20 to 25 pounds 
ber hour. $3.85. postpaid. Send_for descriptive folder. 
J. Coggins Co.. Sophia. N. 








Honey 


Fine Comb Honey.—Fresh packed. Ten pounds $1.65: 
thirty pounds $4; delivered. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, 
Georgia. 





Comb Honey.—Six 5 pound cans, $4.25; twelve 5 
pound cans, $8; delivered. Satisfaetion guaranteed. 
E. F. Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga, 








Guaré 
75e. 





teed extra good chewing or smoking. 5 pounds 
; _when reé r _F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 








Long red leaf, 10 pounds best chewing or smoking, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Morris Bros.. Fulton, Ky 





Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or chewing: ten 
pounds $1, Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 





Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See 





what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 
Kentucky. 

Guaranteed fancy smoking. 5 pounds. 75c. Hand 
picked chewing, 5 pounds $1 Scraps 8c. Dewdrop 


Cty Murray. Ky. 





5 pounds $1.25. Pat- 
Tobacco Exchange, 


extra mild: 
d papers free. 


rarette Burley, 
garette roller i 
5, Mayfield, Ky 








Postpaid. —Guarentesd_ very best mellow, 
10. $2.25. Best 
Mark Hamlin, 


Tobacco, 
juicy leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.25: 
smoking: 5 } peuade 90c: 10, $1.50. 
Sharon. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Aged mellow chew: 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10 pounds $2.25. Smoking: 5 
pounds 90 cents; 10 pounds $1.50, W. B. Adams Pool. 
Sharon, Tenn, 








that weigh so heavily on the backs 
those who toil.” 














Tobacco 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed 
red Jeaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.7 
Harvey Roger resden, Tenn. 


oe lonz. mellow, 
5 Smoking, $1.25 











2 years old: high gr ide, faney 
30 inches long. 10 pounds 
smoking: 10. $1.30. Guar. 


Tobacco.—Postpaid. 
red leaf, 
chewing, $1 








* Rogers Ts. 


anteed. Dresden, Tenn 
Watch Repairing 
Watches Repaired.—Returned Drices, 


c.0.d. Li 
Guaranteed work. Mail yours to J. H. Clark, May- 


flower, Ky. 








Want to Buy 


bushes, English. Sydney E 





Boxwood Belle 
V; 


Meade, 





Quote hundred bushels Ginckan Beans, Shelled Corn. 
Burch, Chester. Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help acl get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No zroes taken. For SN booklet 








write Nashville ‘Auto "School. Dent. 237, Nashville, 
Te nne ssee. 

Agents—Salesmen | 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Soaps. Extracts. Per- 
Carna- 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 
tion Co.. 663. St. Louis. Mo. 

Wanted Man with car to demonst 
work for Ohio manufacturer. 
weekly Fyter Co.. Dept. 5, I 









Fy 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ing and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis, Mo. 


s. 34c: Men’s Shirts, 32¢; Milli 
60c: Chiffon Hose, 18c. Big profits 
sell stores. Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept, 133, 
4:9 Superior, Chicago. 
Monument Salesmen. Direct from quarry to consum- 
ition makes this money maker. Elberton fa- 
1e Granite Memorials give satisfaction. Wri 
Elberton Memorial Company, Dept. B, Box 589, 











nery, 25¢; 











today. 
Elberton, Ga. 





Here’s the money you need now! I'll st 
1 regular weekly route supplying famous 
ucts to steady, customers. Routes pay $27.5 
Pay begins immediately. Write Albert 
Manager, 1709 Monmouth. Cincinnati. Ohio 


Man Wanted.—With ambition and industry, to in- 
troduce and supply Rawleigh’s Household Products to 
steady users. We train and help you Rawleigh 
rs. can make aD to $100 a week or more. No 
experience i Pleasant, pro le, dignified 
w Write tox ae W. TT. Rawleig Co., Dent. 
1-53-PG F, Freeport. Tl. 






Route 

















Frick Steel Threshers have structural steel frames 
electrically welded together and with galvanized sid- 
ing welded to the frames. A substantial. durable con- 
struction, no loose joints to rattle; light but strong. 

Large capacity, unexcelled separation and thoro 
cleaning are obtained by special design of cylinder, 
concaves, spiral beater, straw rack and gravity clean- 
er. Handle all grains and seeds successfully includ- 
ing soybeans, cowpeas, lespedeza and orchard grass. 

Stock of new and second-hand tractors. threshers., 
steam and gas engines, boilers, sawmills, and sup- 

et catalogues and prices from our B ranch Of 
fices at Salisbury, N. C., or Columbia, S. C., or ff 














It Takes Good Ears 
to Make a Profit - - 


The kind of Seed Corn that you plant will de- 
cide the kind of ears you will gather. Decide 
now to plant only the best seed and be assur 
of harvesting profit-making ears. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisers have 
seed of the best quality to offer. Patronize our 
advertisers and you are assured of a square deal. 


ae 
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The TRUTH about 
RUPTURES 


bye TORS agree that there are only two ways to bring 
Dre relief to rupture sufferers, By operating, or by 


using a Zo0d, expertly fitted truss. Such a truss must 
have these 8 advantages. (1) No leg straps. (2) No 
elastic bands. (3) No vise like springs. (4) Steady 


easy holding power in the right place in the right way. 
(5) Increased holding power when the wearer is under 
exertion or strain. (6) Truss must be water-proof. (7) 
itself automatically to every body posi- 


Pad must adjust € 

tion, (8) Truss must stay clean and sanitary. 

Only the : ‘uthe Automatic Comfort Truss has all these 
advantage We are willing to prove it by giving you 

60 days’ feial, with a guaranteed fitting by mail. 
Send for Our Free Book 
Send today for our big FREE 104 page 

cloth-bound book, ADVICE TO THE RUP- 

TURED. It tells the TRUTH about rup- ' 
tures: exposes the fakers: shows how sure | 
relief may be had without an _ operation; | 
makes certain that you will positively know 

how to tell the correct truss for your partic- 





Book mailed in plain sealed 
wrapper. Nocost. Noobligation. Write today. 


CLUTHE SONS. Dept. 14, BLOOMFIELD, 
NEW JERSEY. Truss Makers and Fitters Since 187! 
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LESS 
aa 


FENCE 


2, Gates, at 
\ . sO save you 
ia money on Steel Posts, Baby Chicks, 
Poultry Supplies. et 
I PAY THE FREIGHT 
tices save % 
Quality 
hour service. & 
rite today.—Jim Brown. a 
The Brown Fence & Wire 
Dept. 5518A, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


No extras to pay — my 
you about }4 usual cost — 


uaranteed — 24 








WHY TURKEYS DIE 


Every turkey raiser should have a copy 

of our FREE Book that tells why tur- rosy 
keys die, and how to keep them from 

dying. Free 
Rayzem has helped thousands of Tur- 
key Raisers control disease in their 
floks. Prices greatly reduced. 1 
size, $1.00; Quart. $3.50; % Gal., 
Gallon, $9: postpaid. C. O. D. i 
wish. Order now and get I'ree Book. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St. 






. St. Paul. Minn, 





‘ , 
é ‘ONE DROP STOPS GAPES” 
says NEW JERSEY POULTRY 

JUDGE. “Seldom lose a chick.’’ 

Thousands of poultry men are thankful for 


BOURBON 


‘- 8 
Poultry Medicine 
Few drops in water daily builds healthy 
chicks. Small size 60c. Half pint $1. Pint 
$1.50. At druggists or by mail prepaid. 
Bourbon Remedy Co. Box 2. Lexington Ky. 


? Why Turkeys Die |. 


Disease kills thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
much of this loss, at a cos 
well aff 
c,:O: 


fy 
Valuable — book 


HE SYTAC CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


eee PLP 


,Guaranteed to 
Live Chicks 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS 
; Tested 
years breeding, 300 egg oe 
WRITE. FOR EXTREMELY reed PRICES 
PRICES CUT IN HAL 
Immediate shipment. 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 


Gordonsville, Virginia 

















EXTRA QUALITY CHICKS 


Howard-Hanson White Leghorns 


For those winter layers, when eggs will sell 
ata profit. Pedigreed. Blood Tested. All 
oles from 225-329 egg hens. Electric hatch- 
‘ chicks are better, Prices from $7.50 per 
undred up. Literature on request. 


HOWARD FARMS, Box F, DUNN, N. C. 























PINECREST CHIX 


White Leghorns 
(Barron Strain) 
Ret Reds Rocks 


1,000 
so ace 82 $270 i $50. = 


5.50 27.00 50.00 


chix Cash or C. O. D. Order now. 


PINECREST POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
(ees 


JUST THINKs You can now buy direct from 

Parks’ their young Bred-to- 
Lay Barred Rock Pullets and Cock- 
erelswith 43 years of egg breeding, aslowas 
70cand 80ceach. Also hatching eggsand 
chicks at special 1932 prices. Catalog free. 
J. W. Parks & Sons @ Box P, Altoona, Pa. 


QUALITY CHICKS 0%, “Circular tree, 
B hott’ Barron Wh. Leghorns.. 


100 5! 00 
Rocks and Regs - 96. 00 $25.00 $50.00 
Heavy Mix” 36-100: Liebe tix. $4.5 -00 50.00 


ui $4.50- 700. Order direct. 
MEWONDS HATCHERY. Box 10, MeAlisterville, Pa. 

















SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


JyNEW PRICES—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wy- 
andottes, $8 per 100. Leghorns and Anconas, $8 
Bie Calsiog' @. Henry Sized. 

A colors. 

TCHERY CO., Box P, New Washinaton, Ohio. 









Green Stuff for Growth 


By L. H. McKAY, 


DON’T believe we can hardly over- 

emphasize the importance of green 
feed for the farm flock, and particularly 
for growing chicks. One reason that 
chicks tend to slow 
up in growing is that 
the green stuff pro- 
vided for them has 
been killed out by 
grazing or by this 
time has become 
tough and fibrous and 
so is not palatable. 
We can’t expect them 
to continue to grow 
so fast without green 
feed as they did 
when they had plenty of succulent feed 
handy. 

The doctors tell us that we should give 
our children milk and green vegetables to 
keep them healthy and thriving and we 
have found the same to hold true for 
chicks. 

Our chicks have been getting chopped 
green feed once a day since they were a 
week old, and they have really grown off 
well this far and our losses from all 
causes have been low. Most of us flock 
owners through this section use rye for 
early chick grazing. We have such a 
batch of chicks this year that we are 
raising them on wire and are keeping them 
off the ground around the brooder houses 
because of worms from polluted soil. Ii 
we could have put them on range where 
chickens had not run for two or three 


Poultry Editor 





L. H. McKAY 


years, they could have picked their own 
green feed and saved us the trouble of 


picking and chopping it for them. How- 
ever, with us, such clean range is too far 
away while we are running  brooder 
stoves and the chicks require constant 
attention. 


V E FARMERS can give our chick- 
ens green stuff of some kind every 
day in the year. We use rye, spring- 
sowed oats, red clover, alfalfa, pasture 
grasses and clovers, cabbage, greens from 
the garden such as mustard and turnip 
greens, apples, soybeans, and even weeds 
when they are young and tender. We feed 
lot of green corn to pullets in the late 
summer “shucking the ears and breaking 
in three or four pieces and letting the 
chickens peck the kernels off the cob. 

As soon as our chicks are old enough 
and big enough to look out for them- 
selves, we will put them in range houses. 
These houses are hip roofed, built low 
and have chicken wire on the sides. They 
should be built light so they can be car- 
ried by two men. The floor is made in a 
separate section and consists of a frame 
covered with one-inch poultry wire. An 
8 x 8-foot range shelter will roost 125 
pullets, can be moved to a new location 
in a few minutes, and is the coolest and 
healthiest place for growing pullets in 
hot weather. A mighty good range for 
growing pullets is a corn field after corn 
is knee high or better. 


HEARD of a new cure for tail peck- 

ing the other day. A flock owner told 
me to try well burnt crankcase oil out of 
the old flivver with some kerosene added. 
When this is put on the pecked place, 
whether tail, wing or head, the chick can 
be put back with the others and they 
won't bother it further. I have used axle 
grease or pine tar up to this year, but 
find the crankcase oil and kerosene the 
best bet yet. We are having less tail 
and wing pecking this year than before 
and I believe the large quantity of green 
stuff the chicks are getting is one reason. 

I believe that before the year is out we 
flock owners will be sorry we did not 
raise more pullets, and keep more of our 
good laying hens. All the hatcherymen 
I’ve talked to say that they are selling 
fewer baby chicks than last year and be- 
lieve that we'll have better egg prices in 
the fall. We are going to have a full 
laying house this fall and be ready to 
cash in on a higher market. 
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Waren Are Your Ciicxs 
and Wraricna Is Your Freep? 


Birds mons below are same age, brothers and sisters from the same hatching, brooded under 
the identical hover. The only difference is that those on the left were fed 
Pratts, weaned on the right an unbalanced commmnercins starter. 





The Vitamin-Com- 

plete Mineral-Bal- 

anced Feed that Insures Sturdy, 
Healthy Chicks 


To make the most money from your 
chicks give them the feed that the 
majority of poultrymen has proved is 
right. Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick 
Food is the complete, all-round bal- 
anced feed. If you are looking for any 
ingredient or quality that should be 
found in a starter, you can bank on it 
—you will find it in 





Pratts. Insist ' 
* a Mineral- 

It is guaranteed to ee Balancca 
be complete in yita- Growing Mash 
minsA,B,andD The. stancine 


food's job is 


(most starters that road © 24> ts 


feature vitamin po- |* rapid, healthy 
tency claim only D). ee Glee 
It has just the right mash. Feed 


Pratts Butter- 
milk Growing 
Mash. It too is 
not only vita- 
min complete 
but mineral- 
balanced aswell 


selection of digesti- 
ble proteins and has 
had for years. But 
one big difference 
between ordinary 


RATT 















PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Pratts also offer a Buttermilk 


AND GROWER for those who prefer this method of feeding 





BuTTreRMILK Basy Cuick Foop 





If disease, cripples 
and runts cut your ~ 
profits, change your feed 

to Pratts 


starters and Pratts is in the balancing 
of the minerals. Pratts not only is vi- 
tamin complete, and not only has all 
the nourishing food elements needed 
to produce strong, thriving chicks, 
but it has the vitally important, new- 
ly discovered, calcium -phosphorus 
‘mineral balance”? that insures 
better digestion, less leg weakness, 
slipped-tendon and other troubles. 
Put your 
confidence 
in Pratts 
and let your 
profits tell 
the story. 
Start using 
itnowat 
the lowest 
price in 
history. 








Pratt. Food Co 
124 Walnut St. 


Dept. 42 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send FRE E and postp aid 
your booklet,” Bossing Baby Chicks.” 
DIORAD. .. 5 oc secetoseneseasecs eve 
PHILADELPHIA 
BPD. .6.2s Town..... ceeececcce 
ALL-MASH STARTER 
State. cccccocescccevcccses cecce 





_WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
NORMAN’S CHICKS 


INSURED AGAINST LOSS—-LOWEST PRICES 


You are PROTE 
credit—first to BLOO 

Rich, high record dace for 
Chicks the 
Farmers have testified to this with record orders. 
complain about the Depression. 
learn about a unique service to customers that made 
ily. Prompt service. No delays. Write. 


generations 


vi when _you buy from Norman—South’s Oldest and Largest Producer. 
T—now Norman replaces any 

achieve 
Standard of sound business investment for the 
Our business is at its highest peak in years while others 
Write for Norman’s Free Catalog—see what you may expect for yourself— 
them money in 
wire or telephone. 

C. A. NORMAN POULTRY FARM AND HATCHERY, 





First to Ac- 

losses, as agreed in our iron-clad guarantee. 
reputation for egg production making Norman's 
Southern Poultryman. Over 9,000 Southern 


a year when others were losing heav- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 









5 CALHOUN S CHICKS | 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee our chicks 
Ag he or will replace losses in accordance with our 
ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere in the U. S. 
details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever wy 


strains with records to 300 


eggs 
S BLOOD TESTED, State Accredited flocks. Ask aboutour Easy Purchase a 
pA per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous service. Siotietee y 


3 FREE. CALHOUN'S’ POULTRY 









engine iron-clad agree- = 
Write for full Low 
Famous trap-nested 
yearly. Calhoun stock bred tolay and doeslay. est 
FARM, Bex tia” Mhoutrees, Mae. Prices 





SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


Prices for April and May Delivery. 
25 50 


Barred Rocks .......... 


Rhode Island Reds 50 4.50 


White Leghorns .....60sseses% 2.50 4.50 8.25 
White Wyandottes ....... . 2.75 5.00 9.25 
eee PEI occas cccerecciace 2.25 4.00 7.25 
All breeds mixed ............. 2.00 3.50 6.25 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 


100 
«$2.50 $4.50 $8.25 $40.00 
2 8 


Hatches each Monday and Thursday. 
500 


100% live 
direct 


are delivered, 
Order 


These prices 


40.00 delivery guaranteed. 


40.00 from this ad. Send $1.00 per each 
45.00 100 chicks wanted and we will ship 
35.00 balance due C. O. 

30.00 e 


S 
TROUTVILLE, VA. 











Neves BEFORE 
HAVE WE 
_ (oe) W FERED SUCH 
chick BARGAINS 
100 500 50 100 500 
Wh. and Br. Leahorn. $8.40 $7.90 $36.70 W. F. BI. Spanish. Blk. 
Bd. and Wh. Rocks. Lanashans. Jersey Wh. 
Reds, Wh. Wyan ‘an Giants. Lt. Brahmas 
conas, Buff Oroinatons. 4.90 8.90 41.80 we, Minoreas ........ "$7.40 $13.90 $66.80 
y Bl. Min Ds.. ON PORT 4.40 7.90 36.70 
sey Giants, S. os Wyan. 6.40 11.90 56.80 Odds end Ende ...cccvec 3.865 6.45 29.55 
Send only $1.00. Catalog giving full details sent on request. Usual 





Chicks shipped C 
guarantees, KENTU 


».D. 
UCKY HATCHERY. 352 


W. 4th St.. LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 





Prices Changed May 13 
No orders held up, Ship every Mon. and Thurs. of each 
week. Most eggs from two-year-old hens. er 
S. C. W. Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-eg¢ 

a See DN sake anteathocstasua a sues avenue 36 

C. Brown and Buff Leghorns 
s Cc. R. I. Reds and Park Strain 
Black Minorcas and Anconas 
Regal-Doreas Strain White 
Ereavy Mined (mo Leghorns) ....scccceseseccccces 
Giant White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, 22c. 
100% live delivery. $2.00 books orders with extra chicks. 

rders under 100 add le per chick. 

Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box 8B. Stuarts Draft. Va. 






jarred Rocks 7 
(non-sitters) 7 
Wyandottes 





BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Renee Few 







Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50 500 1.000 
Ss. C. White Leghorns ..... $4.00 $7.00 ey 50 see. 4 

S. C. Brown Leghorns 4.00 7.00 32.50 

S. C. Rocks and Reds . - 4.50 8.00 37:50 $0.00 

White Wyandottes . - 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons . . 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 

Assorted Light Breeds - 4.00 5.00 25.00 45.00 


Assorted Heavy Breeds - 4.00 7.00 35.00 
100% prepaid, safe deliv ry guaranteed. Order from 
uis ad or write for circular. 

J. N. NACE ‘POULTRY FARM. Box 13. Richfield. Pa. 
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Last Call for Good Farming in 1932 


ITH planting time for all crops at hand, this is 

almost the last call for good farming in 1932. If 

we do not very quickly get on the right track for 
this season, it will be too late for 1932, and thus another 
year of our lives will be less effective and progressive 
than it should be. 


With prices for all farm products as low as they are, 
the first necessity of course is to raise an abundance of 
food and feed so that not one unnecessary cent will 
have to go for this purpose. There must be enough food 
for all humans, enough feed for all animals. And as Dr. 
Sutler has long urged, in order to do this, we cannot 
plan to raise just enough to “get by.” Rather the only 
safe and wise plan is to figure out what seems to be an 
ample quantity—and then add 25 per cent more to pro- 
vide against drouth or other crop-reducing disasters. 

It is also increasingly plain that while we can’t make 
a profit raising corn, for example, to sell as corn, we 
can make a profit on it if it is fed to hogs, cows, and 
poultry along with the other feeds required for properly 
balanced rations—and practically all these other feeds 
can also be produced right on our farms. We must 
“market feed on four feet’”—or else as milk, butter, eggs, 
and poultry. And at the same time we thus make a 
market for feeds grown on our lands, we shall 
make a market for many hours of labor that will add 
extra dollars to the family purse. One great weakness 
ef cotton and tobacco farming is that while they can 
provide cash returns for labor six months in the year, 
they do not provide year-round employment as do hogs, 
cows, and chickens. Furthermore, while cotton and to- 
bacco reduce fertility and call for constantly increasing 
fertilizer bills, hogs, cows, and chickens increase soil 
fertility. 


also 


If Southern agriculture is ever to prosper we must 
“add animal production to plant production,” and abso- 
lutely the first essential here is to provide not only all 
the feed crops we can profitably grow, but grow 25 per 
cent more in quantity than we believe we shall need, as 
Dr. Butler insists. 

II 

HEN, too, we shall need this year as never before a 

year-round garden with at least a dozen different 
vegetables in it. Another thing that should be in nearly 
every garden this year is this—more men workers. The 
ancient rule of the shiftless farmer, “For a successful 
garden, never plant more than your wife can cultivate,” 
is not one that any progressive reader of a paper like 
ours should be willing to adopt. Nor should any farmer 
be willing just to make a spring planting in the garden; 
instead there should be planting every month. 

III 

ND “Old Bossy”—God bless her! We pity the 

family, tenant or otherwise, that hasn’t at least one 
good ilk cow, and that hasn’t a real affection for her— 
everybody from the baby up to the father and mother! 
For we insist that it is not enough for a family just to 
keep a cow; they should love a cow—love her almost 
like a member of the family, and take pride in seeing 
that she is well fed, well groomed, well housed, and 
well treated. And if any family has a cow too scrubby 
and inferior to call forth such pride and affection, they 
should make haste to get a better cow, and then see to 
it that all her calves have a purebred sire, thus getting 
future stock that will deserve and inspire pride and 
affection. To insure family health and cut down both 
store accounts and doctors’ bills, nothing else is equal 
to the combination of a good garden plus a good family 
cow—especially if she is then looked after by Ben Kil- 


gore’s directions (for he himself loves cows next to his 
own family). 
IV 

ND so as we round up the final plans that will de- 
4 termine whether 1932 is to be a year of “better 
farming’’—better farming than we have been doing here- 
tofore—we back to the little three-line rhyme 
which for nearly twenty years we have been proclaim- 
ing in season and out of season, in good times and bad, 
for rich farmers and poor farmers, owner farmers and 
tenant farmers, white farmers and colored farmers. It 
fits all classes and it is worth “learning by heart” as the 
old-time saying fittingly had it :— 


come 


“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens) 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 


Tax Reform and Other Issues 


N THE last General Assembly the leaders of the 
Grange and other farm organizations led a persistent 
and continuous fight for the MacLean bill. That bill, 

it will be remembered, proposed (1) to relieve real 
estate and personal property of the entire burden of 
supporting the constitutionally required six months’ 
school term in North Carolina and (2) to find other 
sources of revenue for supporting the six months’ term. 

Unfortunately the Grangers and other farmers were 
not quite powerful enough to win a complete victory last 
year, but triumph in the next General Assembly seems 
assured. The Republican state platform and all three 
candidates for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
Messrs. Fountain, Ehringhaus, and Maxwell, are pledged 
to the enactment of the MacLean law. This is a long 
step forward. 

Two candidates for gubernatorial honors have sug- 
gested two other important reforms, each of which we 
hope will be adopted, no matter what individual is 
named as governor. For years the city of Raleigh, in- 
stead of requiring parents to buy textbooks for children, 
has itself bought textbooks in ample supply and then 
rented them to pupils—at a great saving as compared with 
the permanent purchase plan. Mr. Maxwell, living in 
Raleigh and seeing how well this plan has worked here, 
has proposed that it be adopted in all the public schools 
of the state. Another gubernatorial candidate, Mr. 
Ehringhaus, has persistently advocated a plan of tax 
reform which would do a very great deal to encourage 
thrift and home ownership—which in turn would mean 
a very great deal-to good citizenship and all-round state 
progress in North Carolina. Mr. Ehringhaus proposes, 
as we understand it, to adopt as an ideal of state policy 
that the first $1,000 of value in a farm or town home 
shall be exempt from all taxation. It may not be possi- 
ble to put this plan into effect during the present period 
of depression and reduced tax income, but it should by 
all means be adopted as a definite goal and objective of 
state legislationxsgmething to be worked out as rapidly 
as possible when conditions become anything like nor- 
mal again. Since tangible and visible property by the 
very nature of things must bear a much larger share of 
the tax burden than intangible and invisible property, 
it is only just to give it such an exemption. And pro- 
viding an exemption of $1,000 on a farm or town home 
would start a campaign for home ownership in North 
Carolina that would promote thrift and prosperity in 
this and all future generations. 

We also commend both these ideas to Virginia and 
South Carolina readers. 


Three False Charges Against the 
Farm Board 


HE enemies of codperative marketing of farm 

products have failed in their efforts to repeal the 

Federal Farm Marketing Act and abolish the Farm 
3oard. 

They formed an organization, the avowed purpose of 
which was to “keep the government out of business,” 
but when $2,000,000,000 was appropriated to help bank- 
ing, transportation, and other business organizations, 
the foundation for their major complaint against the 
government furnishing a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
for agriculture was knocked clean out. Although no one 
was fooled, for instance, by the claims of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association that they were not opposed 
to codperative marketing, the appeal to popular preju- 
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dice against the “government in business” was correctly 
thought to be much more effective for their purposes 
than a direct attack on codperative marketing. 

Then again, the claim that the operations of the co- 
Operatives “had caused the loss of our foreign markets 
for cotton” was also completely destroyed by the fact 
that our total exports had greatly decreased, whereas 
the exports of cotton have increased around 1,000,000 
bales during the first six months of the cotton year 
1921-32, notwithstanding the operations of the Farm 
3oard and the codperatives have increased. 

The third most used argument against the Farm 
Board and cotton codperatives was that the holding of 
3,300,000 bales of cotton by the codperatives, out of a 
carry-over of 9,000,000 bales, was a greater “menace” to 
the market and depressed prices more than if it had 
been held by weakly financed spinners, merchants, and 
speculators. Someone had to carry this surplus of 
9,000,000 bales and nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the claim that the 3,300,000 bales being carried by 
the strongly financed Farin Board and the codper- 
atives could depress the price more and be a greater 
“menace” to the market than if all of the 9,000,000 bales 
were in less strongly financed hands, or carried by the 
spinners, merchants, farmers, and speculators, 


It is no tribute to the intelligence of the public that 
many have been misled by such a ridiculous subterfuge, 
But, say these pseudo-economists, this cotton ought not 
to be held (by the co6peratives) but ought to be gotten 
out of the way. How? By the producers selling it to 
the spinners, merchants, and speculators. What could 
they do with it? Nothing but hold it for a better price, 
against a crop failure or reduced production. The world 
would have used no more cotton and there would have 
been around a 9,000,000-bale carry-over, even if it had 
all been held by the merchants and speculators. The 
only difference is that had all of the 9,000,000 bales 
been held by the merchants and speculators, prices 
would have been some lower, because many weakly 
financed merchants and speculators would have been 
compelled to dump a large part of the 3,300,000 bales 
now held by the co6peratives on an already depressed 
market. 

These three most used arguments of the enemies of 
codperative marketing having been exposed and made 
ridiculous and non-effective by facts and events, the 
present effort is to cripple the Farm Board's activities 
on the plea of “economy.” The friends of the farmer 
in Washington should see that the Farm Board is not 
made to suffer more than other governmental agencies, 


Why Don’t You Join the Grange? 


O EVERY farm man or woman who reads our 
bpd no matter whether in North Carolina, South 

Carolina, or Virginia, we should like to present 
this question :— 

“Tf you have not yet joined the Grange, why dont 
you?” 

You may answer, of course, that there is no Grange 
near you. All right; then why not get in touch with 
your State Master—W. Kerr Scott, Haw River, N. C; 
J. R. Horsley, Stapleton, Va., or D. B. Anderson, 
Moore, S. C.—and help get an organization going im 
your community? 

“Somebody must lead; why not you?” One of the 
great weaknesses of rural communities is the disposition 
of farmers to wait for somebody else to lead. And one 
of the supreme advantages of organization is that it 
provides a means for selecting and naming leaders and 
throwing definite responsibilities upon them. 

The Grange is now the only national farm organi- 
zation actively at work in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. If you are to do anything toward 
solving the farmer’s problems and helping bring about 
“Equality for Agriculture,” the Grange is the medium 
through which you must work. Farmers cannot get 
proper tax reforms or other reforms except through 
organization. Many other great issues such as that of 
“Honest Money” or debt adjustment discussed on page 
6 are pressing for settlement and only through orgaml- 
zation can farmers get attention and relief. 


Your Abandoned School Building 


ESTERDAY afternoon we passed what used to be 
y% first-rate three-room school building. It is now 

abandoned as a result of consolidations, and with 
lights broken out and other evidences of neglect, it 8 
a reproach to the neighborhood. 

In quite a few communities now where Granges are 
being organized, we understand, the county authorities 
are giving these old buildings to the people of the neigh 
borhood for use as “Grange halls” to be used and mall 
tained for Grange meetings and all other public gather- 
ings for neighborhood progress, pleasure, or improve 
ment. : 

We wish every such now unused school building # 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia might Be 
converted into a “Grange hall.” a 
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TERRIBLE TEMPTATION 
“My little daughter has swallowed a gold 
piece and has got to be operated on. I wonder 
if Dr. Robinson is to be trusted?” 





oe 


of 





«Without a doubt. He’s absolutely honest.” | 


THE MODERN LIFE 


Officer—“‘What are you doing here at this 
| 


hour?” 


Stranger—“‘I forgot my key, officer, and I’m | 
waiting for the children to come home and | 


let me in.” 
ONE BETTER 


The dairy maid milked the pensive goat, | 


And pouting, paused to mutter: 

“I wish, you brute, you’d turn to milk,” 

And the animal turned to butt her. ; 
—The Farmer’s Wife. 


NO SOLOMON 


“A statesman is supposed to be familiar | 


with all public questions.” 


“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum; “but not | 


necessarily with all the answers.’’-—Washing- 
ton Star. 
NO USE REPEATING 


Little Johnnie had been reprimanded and | 
otherwise punished for misbehavior. Not | 


knowing this, his father began taking him to 
task also. Johnnie looked appealingly into 
his father’s face and said solemnly, “Father, 
mother has ’tended to me.” 


COULDN’T BLAME HER 
Mr. Spenditt—You have overdrawn my ac- 
count $400. What do you mean by being so 
careless?” 
Mrs. Spenditt—‘Well, the bank’s advertise- 
ment showed that their resources are over 
$1,000,000." 

MY GOODNESS! 

A little girl attending an Episcopal church 
for the first time was amazed to see all kneel 
suddenly. She asked her mother what they 
were going to do. Her mother replied, ‘‘Hush, 
they are going to say their prayers.” 
“What, with all their clothes on!” 


DISAPPOINTED 

Little Joe woke one morning to find that he 
had a little sister. 

“Where did baby come from?” he asked 
with deep interest. 

“The stork brought her,’’ explained his 
father. 

“Where did the stork get her?” persisted 
Joe. 

“The stork planted a seed and your new 
sister came up.” 

Joe thought this over and deciding he would 
follow the stork’s example, he planted a seed 
out in the garden. The next day he went to 
the garden to see if another sister had come 
up. There was a toad frog in all the glory of 
his ugliness placidly sitting where the seed 
had been planted. Joe was surprised, puz- 
zled, and angered. After a moment’s silence, 
he burst into tea-s and said, “Drat you! I'd 
kill you, if I weren’t your father!’ 


Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1932. by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 





I'SE SORRY FuH DE 
MAN WHUT HAVE To 
ALLUZ KEEP LAUGHIN’ 
To HOL’ HE JoB — 
— I LAKs To GIT 


MAD EN Ac’ NACHUL 
NOw EN pen) 
7 EN 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Do trouble wid eddication, w'en some 
te, > Its so’s dey kin read en write a 
oo wants de pres’dint’s job! 





Prepared—As Always 


...to help you harvest your 


grain crops at lowest cost 


Vic 


Twine... 


This year as in past years, the true 
measure of twine value lies in field 
performance. If you are trying to 
reduce your grain production costs 
you are trying to save time in every 
field operation. You can do this 
by selecting McCormick - Deering 
“Big-Ball” Twine, which experience 
has shown will enable your binder 
to operate steadily and tie eve 

bundle the way you want it tied. 
Guaranteed for length, strength, and 
weight. Treated against destruction 

by insects. 


Binders... 


McCormick - Deering Binders are 
built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse-drawn 
sizes; also the 10-foot tractor binder 
for operation from the power take- 
off of the McCormick - Deering 
Tractor. Both types are better to- 
day than ever and have the very 
latest improvements including im- 
proved bevel gears and easy ad- 
justments, ball and roller bearings 
that reduce friction and wear, bet- 
ter design and improved methods 
of assembling, wider adjustments on 
reel, and choice of either McCor- 
mick or Deering binderattachments. 


MICK-DEERING 
A 


CORMICK-DEERING dealers, backed by the great re- 

sources and complete stocks of International Harvester, 

stand ready to serve you this year as they have always 
done in the past. As you prepare for the coming harvest keep in 
mind the advantages of doing business with the company which 
guarantees a service of great cash value, substantial stocks of ma- 
chines, twine, repairs, and supplies, fast handling in any emer- 
gency, never-failing aid close at hand year after year. 

Sometimes the lack of even a small repair, a miscalculation on 
twine, or the urgent need of a harvesting machine may mean dis- 
aster at the height of the harvest-time rush—dbut not with McCor- 
mick- Deering. International Harvester twine stocks are ready now, 
as for nearly fifty years in the past. The old-reliable McCormick- 
Deering Twine will tie your grain with efficiency and economy, 
as always. 

The harvesting machines in the McCormick-Deering line for 
1932 offer the best to be had in cutting and threshing efficiency. 
McCormick-DeeringTractor Binders have many improvements and 
features which your old binder does not have for speeding up and 
simplifying harvesting. Binders for horses have been perfected to 
give unmatched cutting and binding performance. And then there 
are the McCormick-Deering Harvester-Threshers, which cut and 
thresh swaths in widths varying from 8 to 16 feet; windrow- 
harvesters and pickup attachments; and threshers in two sizes, 
22 x 38 and 28 x 46. 

See the McCormick-Deering dealer about McCormick-Deer- 
e ing harvesting machines, twine, and tractor power, and in- 
quire about the ready service he maintains on equipment 
and repairs. Write for our harvesting- machine catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 
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New Modern Low Cost Way 

The “Jay Bee” Portable Hammer Mill offers the 

greatest money waking opportunity of all times. 

armers want their feed ground athome.Givethem 

this service. You save them time—labor—money. 

“Jay Bee” Portable owners have taken infrom $75 
to over $150 a week. You should do as well. 


PROVED BEST BY EVERY TEST 
“Jay Bee” is lightest, strongest, biggest capacity 
most economical portable feed grinder. Made o 
boiler plate steel. Can be mounted on any truck. 
Powerful gasoline engine furnishes ample low 
cost power. Feed collector quickly raised or 
lowered for high or low bins or cribs. Only few 
hundred dollars down payment required. Hum- 

———=es} dinger and Cracker Jack Mills for 
tractor power and individ: 
Psi ual farm grinding. 


r free literature 
and demonstration 




















Get Your Glove and 
Ball—Free! 


You'll need this glove every time you play 
baseball—it’s made of cream Horsehide and is 
Leather Lined. Has a web between the thumb 
and first finger to keep the ball from slipping 
through. You just can’t miss a ball with this 
fine glove—send for it today! 


Horsehide Cover Ball! 


This is a ball that will still be good after hundreds 
of knocks. Official size and weight. Has a one- 
ounce rubber center, is wool wound, and has a 
horsehide cover. What more could you ask? 
Every boy in the neighborhood will want a ball 


and glove like this—be the first to get one! 


HERE’S HOW—Send $2.00 for 2two-year subscriptions at $1.00 each 
to this paper and get the GLOVE Free—or $1.00 for one two-year sub- 
scription and get the BALL Free! 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


























Ho TIRE Hat Fuuht THRIFT 
% MILLIONS * 


Firestone tires appeal to the 
thrifty. They give Extra Value at the 


lowest prices ever known. 


Firestone do not manufacture tires 
under special brand names for mail order 
houses and others to distribute. Special 
brand tires are made without the manu- 
facturer’s name. They are sold without 


his guarantee or responsibility for service. 


You take no chances on Firestone 
tires. They are silent, safe, long-wearing— 
and each tire bears the Firestone name, 
whichisa guarantee of satisfactory service. 


Firestone’s greater economies in 
buying, manufacturing and distributing 
make possible these greater values and 
lower prices. 


Stop at any Firestone Service Dealer. 
See sections cut from Firestone tires— 
special brand mail order tires and others. 
Take these sections in your own hands— 
compare Quality and Construction. Then 
you, too, will know why —Firestone is 
the tire that taught thrift to millions!” 


Listen to the “WOICE of FIRESTONE” every 
Nlonday Night over CN. B. C. nationwide network 


2 
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Extra Values 
GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping process 
transforms the cotton cords into a strong, 
tough, sinewy unit. Liquid rubber penetrates 
every cord and coats every fiber, guarding 
against internal friction and heat, greatly in- 
creasing the strength of the cord body, and 
giving longer tire life. 


TWO EXTRA CORD PLIES 
UNDER THE TREAD 


This is a patented construction, and the two 
extra cord plies are so placed that you get 
56% stronger bond between tread and cord 
body, and tests show 26% greater protection 
against punctures and blowouts. It sets a new 
standard for tire performance on high speed 


NON-SKID TREAD 


Tough, live rubber specially compounded for 
long, slow wear. Scientifically designed non- 
skid gives greater traction and safe, quiet 
performance. 
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COMPARE - CONSTRUCTION - QUALITY ¢ PRICE 
Firestone ,; 


COURIER TYPE 





Oni Specia I 
Brand 
Cash Price] mail 
Each forder Tire 
Price Each 


Cash Price 


Our 


Per Pair 








4.40-21 
4.50-21 


30x33 
Clin. 


$3.63 
3.98 
3.57 


$3.63 
3.98 
3.57 











$7.04 


7-74 
6.92 














4.40-21 


52 
EACH 


WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN PAIRS 


Firestone 


SENTINEL TYPE 





Specia I 
Our Brand 

Cash Price Mail 
Each Order Tire 

Price Each 


Our 
Cash Price} % 
Pes Pair 





$7.66 

8.46 
10.08 
° 10.46 
6.63 12.86 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


$3.95 















































Firestone 

Clsheld 
y 

Cash Price 


Per Pair 


Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 
Cash Price 

Each 


Tire 


Size 


Make 
of Car 


Firestone 

Oldfield 
Ty Ty 

‘Cash Price/Cash Price 


Each 


pe 


Firestone 
Oldfield 


Per Pair 


Make 
of Car 


Tire 

Size 

see 
Heavy 
Duty 


Firestone 


Type 
Cash Price 


—-~ ~ me 
Truck and Bus Tires 


Firestone|Firestone 
Oldfield | Oldfield 


Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 
Cash Price 

er Pair 





Oldfield 





Ti re 
Each Size 





Essex.___... 


4.40-21 
4.50-20 
4.50-21 


$4.79 
5.35 
5-43 


6.33 


$9.30 
10.38 
10.54 


12.32 


Chevrolet 
Chevrolet .. 
ae 
Ford.......... 
Chevrolet 
Whippet .. 
Plymouth 
Erskine... 
Plymouth 
Chandler.. 


Olds’bile.. 
Buick-M. 
Chevrolet 
Olds’bile.. 
Buick.......... 


4.75-19 


4.75-20| 6.43 | 12.48 





5.00-19] 6.65 | 12.90 




















Peerless... 





5-00-20 


5.00-21 


5.25-18 
5.25-21 


5.90-18 


5.50-19 





$6.75 
6.98 


7-53 
8.15 


8.35 


8.48 


$13.10 
13.54 


14.60 
15.82 


16.20 


16.46 














Ome ne Pernt em 2a 


Chrysler .. 
Studeb’r.. 


Studeb’r.. 
Franklin... 
Hudson.... 
Hup’bile 

La Salle... 
Packard... 





| 
f 


) 
{ 


Pierce-A..... 





} 6.00-18|$10.65 


6.00-19 


6.00-20 


6.00-21 
6.00-22 
6.50-19 
6.50-20 





7.00-20 


i eeeaealll 
Heavy 
Duty 


30x5 _.. |$15.45 
32x6 ....| 26.50 
34x7 ....| 36.40 
36x8 ...| $1.65 
6.00-20] 14.50 
6.50-20| 16.30] 31.62 
7.50-20] 26.45] 51.60 
9.00-20] 46.50] 90.40 
9.75-20] 61.65|120.00 


—____——= 


Type Ty 
Cash Price|/Cash Price 
Each Per Pair 


$29.96 
51.00 
70.60 
100.20 
28.14 





$20.66 


10.85| 21.04 


10.95 
11.10 
11.60 
12.30 
12.65 


14.65 


21.24 


21.54 
22.50 
23.86 
24.54 


28.42 
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Firestone 


TIRES e TUBES e BATTERIES ¢ BRAKE LINING e SPARK PLUGS « RIMS*ACCESSORI! 





